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NEW ANSCOFLEX il is pre-set at factory... 


Far more fun, 





far less ‘‘fixing’’! 


Does your picture get away before you get your 
camera “set”? Can’t happen with the new 
Anscoflex II—all adjustments have been taken 
care of at the factory. You can move in to 
3% feet for vivid, expressive close-ups, 
because the lens is pre-set. You can flick a 
special filter into place and bring out deep, 
fluffy clouds, and rich, deep sky tones 

too! And you’re always ready for indoor 

flash shots, because Anscoflex II is 
pre-synchronized at the factory. Yes, 

Ansco did all the work, so you can have 

all the fun. See Anscoflex II at your 

favorite photo counter. Only $18.95, 

For black-and-white— 

Ansco All-Weather Pan 

film sees things just as you see them, 

unlike ordinary films. First professional 

type film at popular price. For 

sunshine, shade or with flash! 








For color shots—new Anscochrome! 


3 times faster, much more faithful 


to color—gives far better results. 
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superb color shots! A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
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ONTEST often spells success for 

camera fans! The Scholastic-Ansco 
Photagraphy Awards, one of the most 
famous and oldest in the c6untry, 
closes its national éntries on March 15. 
This year’s contest includes a snapshot 
contest for junior high school students. 
Address entries to Photography Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, 

Of course, you know about East- 
man Kodak’s $5,000 High School Snap- 
shot contest for grades 9 to 12 which 
ends March 31. For rules, see back 
cover of Senior Scholastic, Practical 
English, and World Week, March 1 
issue. This contest offers a total of 256 
prizes. 

Here are the names of the most 
recent winners in the year-long Scho- 
lastic Photography letter-writing con- 
test. This informal contest requires 
only that you write about your club’s 
camera activities, your equipment, and 
the pictures you take. Each winner re- 
ceives a “sleeve” of G. E. PowerMite 
M-2 flashbulbs. Grand winners. for the 
year (taken from the mon win- 
ners) receive cases of flash 

Winners: W. B. Rice, Cleburne, 
Tex., Darrold Queen, Townsend, Mont.; 
Marlene Pennell, -Archbishop Wash 
H. S., Irvington, N. J.; Marian Wright, 
N. Sacramento, Calif.; Caro] Mettman, 
Our Lady of Angels H. S., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Millsboro (Dela.) Jr. H. S. 
Photography Club; David Starr, Jordan 
Jr. H. S. Photography Club, Burbank, 


Calif.; Richard Jacobs, University 
City, Mo.; Irene Meyer, Our Lady of 
the Angels H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
Sandra Emmert, Rome City, Ind. 

Marlene Pennell, Archbishop Walsh 
H. S., Irvington, N. J., writes: “The 
themes for pictures for the second term 
are humor in sports and candid shots. 
We have a well-equipped darkroom with 
a Federal enlarger, an air-equipped 
print box, and other essentials. 

“We have approximately 35 mem- 
bers in our club. In the coming weeks 
we hope to do work for our school 
newspaper and to spend more time in 
our darkroom.” 

Marian Wright, Las Palmas Jr. H. S., 
N. Sacramento, Calif.,. writes: “We 
have a very active club with a waiting 
list of prospective members. We've 
been in two money-making projects 
for the club. We sold boxes of gift 
wrapping paper and used the profits 
to buy supplies. We also take pictures 
at school dances where we set up a 
photography booth and charge a nom- 
inal fee.” 

Richard Jacobs, Brittany Jr. H. S., 
University City, Mo., writes: “We have 
a fully-equipped darkroom with a Ko- 
dak precision enlarger. We own an 
Argus C-3 and an Argus 75, a light 
meter, a tripod, and a set of photo 
flood lamps. 

“Sometimes we view 16mm. sound 
movies on lighting, taking pictures, 
etc. We raise money by selling prints 
of school pictures we have made.” 


First prize sports photograph in 1956 Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards, by Martin Si‘ver, 
Hamilton High School, Los Angeles, California. 





GET ON THE BEAM! ___| 


wee 1O GET A FLYING START ON YOUR FUTURE! & 


You’re a “step ahead” when you step into Air Force Blue. Whatever your future ambitions, the 
training you'll get in the U.S. Air Force will be valuable to you for the rest of your life. At the 
same time, you'll see new places, enjoy life with men of your own age, and you can earn credits, 
if you wish, toward a college degree. Check up now on your opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. 
See your local Air Force Recruiter...or mail the coupon, now. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO $-58-Se4 


T fog 3 Airman Recruiting Information Branch, Box 2202 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 


Please send me more information on my opportunities as an Airman in the U.S. Air Force. 
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Wide World 


EMPEROR Hirchito poses with wife. 


SON OF THE SUN GODDESS 


EMPEROR HIROHITO of Japan 
is a man who for 20 years was 
revered as a god. As the 124th sover- 
eign of this Asian land, he was re- 
garded as the divine descendant of 
the Sun Goddess, legendary founder 
of the Japanese Empire 2,600 years 
ago. 


As a “god,” Hirohito had little 


real power. He was manipulated by 


war-mongering ministers who in 
1941 drove Japan into war with the 
U. S. Time and again he pondered 
over a poem written by his grand- 
father: “Since all men are brothers 
in this world, why is there such con- 
stant turmoil?” 

Hirohito finally asserted his au- 
thority in August, 1945, when he 
insisted on Japan’s surrender. “When 
| think upon all the men who have 
died,” he told his cabinet, “I feel 
as if my heart were broken.” He 
added, “It is needless to worry about 
the royal family or myself.” 

During the Allied occupation, 
Hirohito set an example of friend- 
ship towards the “G.I’s.” In 1946 
he explained to his people that he 
was not a “god.” It is “mutual trust 
and affection,” he said, that bind 
the Japanese to their emperor. 

Some Japanese still believed that 
the emperor had secret powers. 
When one peasant was asked what 
he thought about U. S. General 
Douglas MaeArthur (the occupation 
chief), he replied, “Honorable Em- 
peror couldn’t have chosen a better 
man!” 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 23: 


Newsmakers 4° 


Hirohito, born in 1901, grew up in 
the austere surroundings of the Im- 
perial Palace in Tokyo. He aseended 
the throne in 1926 and received the 
three symbols of sovereignty: the 
sword, mirror, and necklace that 
legend says once belonged to the 
Sun Goddess. 

In pre-war days, no one was per- 
mitted to see the emperor's face. A 
direct view, it was said, would 
cause blindness! Even his portrait 
was sacred. In 1936, when Time 
magazine printed it on its cover, 
the Japanese Embassy held an emer- 
gency meeting with Time’s editors. 
The ambassador feared that readers 
might hold the magazine upside 
down! 


BROOKLYN BARD 


SOME OF THE BEST poetry of 
our day has come in recent years 
from a smal! apartment on a quiet 
street in Brooklyn, N. Y. The author 
of these fine verses is a shy, gray- 
haired lady who has a weakness for 
hats—particularly large straw hats. 
Her name? Marianne Moore. 

Miss Moore, 69, has been called 
“the most accomplished poetess 
alive.” One critic praised her lyrical 
poetry by saying Miss Moore “ar- 
ranges words with the grace with 
which the Japanese arrange flowers.” 

Marianne Moore has won practi- 
cally every poetry award worth Win- 
ning, including the Pultizer Prize in 
1952. She was recently elected to the 
Council of the Authors Guild, the 
leading organization of authors and 
poets in this country. 

Miss Moore was born near St. 
Louis, Missouri, in 1887. As a teen- 
ager, she had no thought of becom- 
ing a poet. She didn’t even like poetry 
at the time. But she did love to read. 

In 1905, she entered Bryn Mawr 
College in Pennsylvania» “Most of 
my time,” she later recalled, “was 
spent in the biology laboratory de- 
spite my interest in English, for 
which I seemed not to have an apti- 
tude.” But in spite of her lack of 
“aptitude” for English, she wrote a 
number of poems which were pub- 
lished in Bryn Mawr’s literary maga- 


zine, Her writing career had begun. 

After graduation, Miss Moore 
taught at the U. S. Indian School in 
Carlisle; Pa., and later worked as a 
librarian, In her spare time she con- 
tinued to write poetry. In 1921, un- 
known to her, several of Miss Moore's 
friends assembled some of her poems 
and had them published. These 
poems later won an award as an 
“outstanding contribution to Ameri- 
can literature.” 

Eventually, Miss Moore retired to 
a small apartment in Brooklyn and 
devoted herself completely to writ- 
ing. Her latest works include Col- 
lected Poems and Predilections, a 
collection of critical essays. 

Miss Moore, as reflected in her 
poems, has a wide variety of interests. 
She particularly loves animals. A few 
years ago, she paid a visit to the 
Bronx Zoo, where she amazed the 
zoo keeper by naming six kinds of 
zebras. The keeper only knew of 
three! 

Like most of her fellow Brook- 
lynites, Miss Moore is a Dodger fan. 
When the Dodgers played in the 
World Series last fall, she celebrated 
the occasion by penning an ode to 
them. In free verse, she egged on 
“Dem Bums”: 

“You've got plenty: Jackie Robinson 
and Camp and big Newk, and 

Dodgerdom again 
watching everything you do. You won 

last year. Come on.” 


George Platt -Lgnes 


POETESS Moore in reflective mood. 





“All for One, One for All’ 


Six West European nations have 
agreed to the gradual meshing of 
their economies into a common 
trade market. 


The six countries are those often 
described as “Little Europe’—West 
Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg 
(which have a combined population 
of about 165,000,000). 

Meeting in Paris, the prime min- 
isters of the six nations put the final 
touches on two bold new treaties. 
These treaties. will go into effect 
upon ratification by the parliaments 
of the respective countries. Approval 
is expected within a few months. 

One of the agreements, the Com- 
mon Market, calls for the creation of 
a single trading community among 
the six nations. It is designed to rip 
aside the economic barriers which 
have long divided Europe and ob- 
structed trade for centuries. These 
barriers include export-import duties. 


NEW “TILT WING” 


bination helicopter-propeller 
up (‘copter style). No. 2: After 


PLANE—The U.S. Air Force 


plane. - No. 
plane gains altitude, 


The step-by-step process may take 
as long as 17 years to complete. But 
in years to come, manpower, goods, 
and funds for capital investment 
may move as freely among the mem- 
ber nations as they now do among 
the 48 states of our own United 
States. 

The treaty includes within the 
Common Market the overseas terri- 
tories of member nations. Almost 
$600,000,000 will be spent by the six 
nations to develop these territories 
over a period of five years. French 
possessions in Africa, in particular, 
will receive the greatest benefits 
(see news story on “Eurafrica,” Feb. 
22 issue). 

The second treaty signed by the 
prime ministers at the Paris confer- 
ence would create a European 
Atomic Energy Community (Eur- 


atom). This project is designed to. 


answer West Europe's needs for new 
and greater sources of power. The 
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sketch of its 
new X-18 “propelloplane,” being built at Palo Alto, Calif. Plane is a com- 


released this 


flying straight 
begins to filt 


1: Plane takes off, 
pilot 


wing forward for level flying. Nos. 3 and 4: Wing is horizontal, like wing of 
ordinary plane, thus permitting faster air speeds than possible with helicopter. 


project would pool atomic materials 
and skilled personnel for joint de- 
velopment of atomic energy. The 
U.S. has promised “active” participa- 
tion in Euratom by supplying it with 
technicians and uranium. 

The six nations plan to put the 
Common Market and Euratom into 
operation by January 1, 1958. 


Coal by Pipeline 

A pipeline which can transport 
coal across a hundred miles is ready 
to “report for work” in Ohio. 

Laying of the 108-mile-long pipe- 
line was recently completed. It runs 
from the mammoth strip mine of 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany in Georgetown, Ohio, to a 
power plant of the Cleveland Elec- 
tric [luminating Company on Lake 
Erie. 

So far, the $12,500,000 pipeline has 
carried only test shipments of coal. 
When it starts around-the-clock op- 
erations in the near future, however, 
it is expected to move about 3,700 
tons of coal each day—or about 
1,350,000 tons of coal each year! 

Pittsburgh Consolidation’s pipe- 
line carries a mixture of crushed coal 
and water. First, coal at the mine is 
washed and cleaned. Then it is 
ground down to grains about the size 
of pencil points. These coal particles 
are then combined with water to 
form a mixture called slurry. Some 
chemicals are also added to prevent 
a reaction between the coal and the 
water and to keep the water from 
rusting the pipeline. 

Pumps swirl the slurry through the 
10-inch pipeline at about three miles 
per hour. A batch of slurry takes 
about a day and a half to reach the 
end of the pipeline. There the 
slurry is filtered and dried back to 
coal. Next the coal particles are pul- 
verized to a fine powder. This powder 
is ready for burning in the power 
plant's furnaces. 

At present, nobody claims that 
coal-carrying pipelines will throw 
trains; trucks, or barges*out of the 
coal-carrying business. For the pipe- 
line cannot move the large chunks of 
coal needed for the furnaces of steel 
plants or other factories. 

Pulverized coal, however, is used 





by steam power plants. And since 
power plants are the largest single 
users of bituminous coal, the coal- 
carrying pipeline offers great pros- 
pects for them. 

Three major railroads—the New 
York Central, the Pennsylvania, and 
the Nickel Plate—each hold options 
to buy a 15 per cent interest in the 
coal pipeline. Railroads have reason 
to be on their toes. Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation officials estimate that their 
pipeline will slice $1.50 a ton from 
the $3.36 the railroads charge for 
shipping a ton of coal over the same 
distance. 

Chances are that pipelines carry- 
ing solids will never run up as much 
mileage as the 450,000 miles of nat- 
ural gas lines and the 194,000 miles 
of oil lines now crisscrossing the 
country. But the engineers who built 
the new coal pipeline emphasize 
that anything that can be used in a 
pulverized state could be sent by 
pipeline. 

Coal producers are already talking 
about laying two more pipelines. 
Also in the planning stage are pipe- 
lines to carry wood pulp, limestone, 


and some ores. 


Mid-East Solution Near? 


The U.S. and Israel carried on ur- 
gent efforts aimed at settling the 
tense Middle East crisis. 


Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles met with Israel’s ambassador 
to the U.N., Abba Eban. As we went 
to press, hopes were high that they 
might find a compromise solution to 
the problem created by Israel’s re- 
fusal to withdraw unconditionally 
from the Gulf of Aqaba region and 
the Gaza Strip (see last week's news 
pages). Israel had rejected repeated 
U.N. demands that she pull out of 
Egyptian territory. She insisted on 
first getting guarantees against re- 
newed Egyptian guerrilla attacks. 

The optimistic turn of events oc- 
curred after a week of mounting ten- 
sion. Only a few days before the 
Dulles-Eban talks, six Moslem na- 
tions (Lebanon, Iraq, Sudan, Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan, and Afghanistan) 
introduced a stern sanctions resolu- 
tion in the U.N. General Assembly. 
The resolution called upon all na- 
tions to “deny all military, economic, 
or financial assistance and facilities 
to Israel in view of its continued de- 
fiance of [U.N. General Assembly] 


resolutions.” 


Wide World photo 
FIGHTING KING—Imam Ahmed, King of 
Yemen (in southeastern Arabia), has de- 
manded that Britain pull out of neighbor- 
ing Aden Protectorate. King wants to 
annex Aden to his desert kingdom, which 
has changed little since Queen of Sheba 
ruled it. Britain charges Soviet agents 
are advising King. Goal of Reds: Aden‘s 
oil. Border fighting between Yemen and 
Aden has been fierce in recent weeks. 


Many Republican and Democratic 
leaders in Congress have come out 
strongly against such sanctions for 


Israel. 

In the face of growing Congres- 
sional opposition to economic pres- 
sure on Israel, President Eisenhower 
made a radio-television address to 
the nation. The President explained 
his position in these words: “If the 
United Nations once admits that in- 
ternational disputes can be settled 
by using force, then we will have 
destroyed the very foundation of the 
organization and our best hepe of 
establishing a world order. That 
would be a disaster for us all.” 


Biggest Free Election 


The world’s biggest free election 
is under way in India, world’s most 
populous democracy. 

Nearly 200,000,000 of India’s 
377,000,000 citizens are eligible to 
vote. Because of weather conditions 
end transportation difficulties in In- 
dia, the voting goes on at different 
times in different areas. Voting will 
close by mid-March. By then, In- 
dians will have chosen lawmakers 
from more than 10,000 persons run- 
ning for office—some for lawmaking 
bodies in India’s 13 states, others for 
the “House of the People” (the lower 
house of the national parliament). 
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Because four out of five Indians 
cannot read, ballots contain party 
symbols and pictures to help the vot- 
ers. Symbol of Prime Minister 
Nehru’s Congress party, for example, 
is a pair of oxen harnessed to a plow. 

Because of Nehru’s popularity 
among the people, his Congress 
party is expected to win easily. In 
fact, candidates from Nehru’s party 
are unchallenged in nearly half the 
election districts. (Watch for major 
article on India in April 5 issue.) 


Indonesian “Democracy” 
The Indonesian Republic, after 
eight years of turmoil, may abandon 
Western-style democracy and sub- 
stituteinstead a ‘guided democracy.” 
The change was proposed by Pres- 
ident Sukarno, leader of Indonesia's 
81,000,000 people. Under his plan, a 
new cabinet would be formed. It 
would consist of representatives of 
all major political parties—including 
the Communists (the nation’s fourth 
largest party). The Communists are 
not represented in the present cabi- 
net of Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo. 
A “national council” would be set 
up to “advise and direct” the new 
coalition cabinet. President Sukarno 
would be chairman of this “national 
council.” It would represent a cross- 
section of Indonesian life and include 
members of the armed forces, youth 
groups, and regional organizations, 
as well as political party leaders. 
Some observers believe the President 
could set himself up as a virtual dic- 
tator through control of the council. 
Indonesia’s powerful Moslem par- 
ties strongly oppose Communist rep- 
resentation in the new cabinet. They 
fear that the Communists might—as 
they have in other countries—use 
their government positions to seize 
control of the country. 
@ What's Behind It: Since Indonesia 
gained its independence from the 
Dutch in 1949, the country has been 
plagued by poverty, instability, il- 
literacy, and alleged corruption (see 
news pages, Jan. 11 issue). A stable 
democratic government has been 
hard to achieve in a country consist- 
ing of 3,000 islands stretching across 
as many miles between the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. The people mak 
ing up this island nation speak almost 
2.000 different languages and dia- 
lects. Armed revolts have broken out 
in some of the islands. Sixteen suc- 
cessive cabinets have been unable to 





Wide World phot 
SHIFTING SOVIETS—Andrei Gromyko 
(left) replaced Dmitri Shepilov (right) 
as foreign minister of the Soviet Union 
See last week's news pages for story 
on meaning behind the Soviet shift. 


bring about any stability or unity. 
For all its present poverty, Indo- 
nesia’s vast and unexploited natural 
resources make it a storehouse of fu- 
ture wealth. The Communists see 
this as tempting bait for future ex- 
ploitation. (For more on Indonesia 
watch for unit in April 12 issue.) 


Tito Back in Doghouse 


New proof that Yugoslavia‘s dic- 
tator Tito is back in the Soviet dog- 
house came from Moscow last week. 

Russia’s Red party boss Nikita 
Khrushchev cut off all Russian eco- 
nomic aid for Tito and said that 
Yugoslavia can expect “no more eco- 
nomic favors from the Soviet Union.” 

The experience was not a new 
one for Tito. In 1948, Tito refused 
to take orders from the late Soviet 
dictator Stalin—and promptly be- 
came “poison” to the Russians. With 
U.S. aid, Tito managed to resist So- 
viet pressure and to keep his coun- 
try independent. 

In 1953, upon Stalin's death, Rus- 
sia apologized for her bullying tac- 
tics and offered Tito new economic 
aid. He accepted it. 

Now the tide has changed again. 
Reason: Russia blames Tito-styled 
“independent Communists” for help- 
ing to foster the recent uprisings in 
Poland and Hungary. Tito recently 
took a stand against Soviet interven- 
tion in revolt-racked Hungary— 
which didn’t raise his standing with 
the Kremlin either. 


IN BRIEF 


Japan Gets New Premier. For the 
second time in two months, Japan has a 
new premier. He is Nobusuke Kishi, 
60, who was foreign minister in 
the outgoing government of Tanzan 
Ishibashi. Ishibashi, 72, resigned as pre- 


mier because illness (pneumonia) made 
it impossible for him to carry on his 
duties. Kishi, like Ishibashi, is a mem- 
ber of Japan’s Liberal-Democrat party. 
The change in premiers is expected to 
bring few changes in Japanese policy. 


Polish “Nays” Startle Parliament. Po- 
land's newly-elected parliament met in 
Warsaw for the first time on February 
20 (see Feb. 1 news pages on elec- 
tion). As expected, the members re- 
elected Jozef Cyrankiewicz as premier, 
following his renomination by Poland's 
Red party boss Wladislaw Gomulka. 
Unexpected, however, were several 
‘nay” votes in the day’s voting. In the 
past, no one ever dared vote against 
the candidates or policies of the Red 
bosses. The “nays” thus startled mem- 
bers of parliament and spectators in the 
galleries. They came from a small group 
of independent non-Communists who 
won seats in the election by promising 
to support most of Gomulka’s program. 


Art Boom Skips Artists. Original 
paintings—once considered — luxuries 
only the wealthy could afford—are now 
selli.z like hotcakes in big cities 
throughout the U.S. Never before have 
so many New York art galleries been 
selling so many paintings to so many 
people. Customers range from art de- 
votees to housewives who want pic- 
tures “just so long and just so wide.” 
There are some 180 galleries in New 
York City alone which hold as many as 
1,500 art shows a year. That’s more 
than five times the number of a decade 
ago. Oddly enough, despite the boom, 
the fabled poor starving artist is just as 
poor and starving as ever. According to 
a study made by an eastern college, 
many artists are barely able to eke out 
a living at art. Many have to go into 
other jobs and paint in leisure time 


The Duke Is a Prince. Queen 
Elizabeth II of Britain has bestowed 
a new honor on her husband, Philip, 
Duke of Edinburgh. The Greek-born 
Philip has been given the title of Prince 
of the United Kingdom. He thus be- 
comes the first man born outside the 
British royal family to become a British 
prince. Until now, Prince Philip’s name 
was No. 30 on the roll call of British 
nobility. His new rank and title place 
him within the top ten. 


The Last Laf, George Bernard Shaw, 
Irish-born playwright, often grumbled 
about the English language. His main 
complaint was that different letters took 
on different sounds in different words. 
He also pointed out that some letters, 
like the final | in will, were silent and 
performed no useful work. One day, 
Shaw found he could write the word 
bomb 18 times a minute. When he 


lopped off the final b, however, he was 
able to write bom 24 times a minute. An 
idea exploded! Shaw decided to create 
a more logical and efficient spelling of 
his own. Result? An alphabet of 40 
characters, each representing a single 
sound. Naturally, Shaw called it a “fo- 
netic alfabet.” 

When Shaw died in 1950, a clause in 
his will directed the executors of his 
estate (worth $844,438 then, and 
$2,004,800 now, partly from royalties 
trom My Fair Lady, based on. Shaw’s 
play Pygmalion) to use the money to 
promote his “alfabet”—unless a court 
ruled that it was a waste of money or 
against public interest. And the Hi Kort 
of England resently did just that! It 
ruld that Sha’s alfabet wood not benifit 
the comunity. This means th estayt 
mony will now be shard by th British 
Muzeum, th Nashunal Galery of Ire- 
land, an th Royl Akademy of Dra- 
matic Aht. Loverly for them, hain’t it? 


French Premier Visjts Eisenhower. 
Guy Mollet, premier of France, paid a 
two-day call on President Eisenhower 
last week. His chief 
aim, according to 
most observers, was 
to heal recent rifts 
between the U.S. 
and France over 
Middle East poli- 
cies. The solidarity 
of the U.S. and its 
French ally had 
been strained by 
the Anglo-French 
invasion of Egypt 
last November—an action to which the 
U.S. was strongly opposed. (Further 
details in next week's issue.) 


Wide World photo 
Guy Mollet 


No. 1 Killer. The nation’s. number 
one killer in 1956 was the automobile. 
His record: 95,000 killed; 9,450,000 in- 
jured. The cost: $10,800,000,000—not 
counting the pain and anguish to his 
victims and their families. So reports 
the National Safety Council. The 1956 
death toll compares with 93,443 in 
1955—an increase of two per cent. 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Which of the following nations 
agreed on a long-range treaty to es- 
tablish a common trade market? (a) 
Britain; (b) France; (c) West Ger- 
many; (d) Italy; (e) Switzerland; (f) 
Belgium; (g) Netherlands; (h) Laux- 
embourg; (i) Denmark; (j) Portugal. 

2. Identify each of the following per- 
sons in the news by giving his nation 
and his position in that nation: (a) Tito; 
(b) Nehru; (c) Sukarno; (d) Eban. 
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GOOD NEWS (DISTAFF SIDE): Slowly but surely, 
women have been invading the traditionally male 
stronghold of polities. Since 1916, one by one, members 
of the fair sex have been “infiltrating” state legislatures 
and U. S. Congress. Today, the number is at an all-time 
high with a combined total of 330 women serving in 
tl state legislatures and in Congress. (In Congress it- 
self, there are at present 15 women in the House of 
Representatives and one woman in the Senate, Margaret 
Chase Smith, Republican of Maine, ) 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO: Chief reason why 
Oklahoma City University.is ranked in the top 20 this 
season is skinny, 6-foot-10-inch Hub Reed, who's gal- 
loping along at a 24-point-a-game pace. Fast enough 
to have run on the Capitol City High School (Okla- 
homa City) track team, Hub is terrific under the boards. 
In his first varsity season last year,.he averaged 20.2 
points and hit on 47.5 per cent of his shots. His 546 
points made him the highest scoring sophomore in the 
history of the state of Oklahoma. 


GOOD DEEDS: To many blind persons, the guide dogs 
ire their eyes. The blind man must rely completely on 
his deg’s ability to lead him through busy traffic and to 
help him in emergencies. The task of training these dogs 
s a long and arduous one. Thanks to a group of 4-H 
Club members in California, the job has been eased 
considerably. The teens “adopt” prospective Seeing Eye 
logs, give them early training, and then send them on 
to “dog college.” The dog comes into the 4H home 
when he is just a pup. There he is given love and .affec- 
tion and taught certain basic commands such as: “sit,” 
stand,” “come,” and “fetch.” When the pup reaches his 
first birthday, he is sent to Guide Dog School in San 
Rafael, Calif. But the early training has a lasting effect. 
Dogs raised in 4-H homes can be trained much more 
juickly and easily than those raised in kennels. Since 
this project began 10 years ago, 546 puppies have been 
raised to “doghood” by the teen-agers. 


Wide World photo 
MUSIC MARATHON: Many teen-agers these days spend their 
time “‘rocking round the clock.” But a group of University of 
Wisconsin students fuve a different idea: They're “fiddling 
round the clock.” It’s all part of an endurance test to play 
through 81 string quartets without stopping. Performing 
in relays, the students may be setting a record for non-stop 
“fiddling.” P.S. The neighbors haven't complained — yet! 
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FRIENDSHIP FLOWERS: Abel Charbonnier (above 
lays a wreath of flowers at the base of the Statue of 
Liberty, in commemoration of French-American friend- 
ship. Mr. Charbonnier, whose ancestors fought under 
General Lafayette in the American Revolution, inter- 
estingly enough is a postman in the French village of 
Lafayette. This year, both France and the U. S. will be 
celebrating the 200th anniversary of the birth (Septem 
ber 6, 1757) of Marquis de Lafayette. Lafayette was 
only 19 when he left France to fight in America’s wai 
for independence. 


HONEST AS THE DAY IS RAINY: A shopper in Pat- 
erson, N. J., need not fear unexpected snowfall or sur- 
prise showers—thanks to a unique lending service 
Caught off-guard by the weather, a shopper merely 
walks into a local department store and walks out with 
an umbrella—and no questions asked, not even his name 
After this unusual service had been.in operation for a 
few months, the department store took inventory of its 
umbrella stock. Loaned: 94 umbrellas. Returned: 93 
A few weeks later the 94th umbrella turned up. It had 
traveled by mail from Spokane, Washington, accompa 
nied by a short note of apology. The store's batting 
average: a clear 100 per cent! 


ENDQUOTE: Recipe for fighting communism by Brig 
Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the board of RCA 
“The free world has no real alternative It must de- 
velop and use strategy capable of meeting what I have 
called Moscow’s SIMPLE strategy of Subversion, Infil- 
tration, Manipulation, Penetration, Liquidation, and 
Exploitation.” 
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LAND OF THE RISING SUN: Japan, although a small and mountainous country, plays an important role in world affairs. 


JAPAN: Small Country, Great Power 


Despite limited resources, the hard-working Japanese 


have made their country the industrial giant of Asia 


N Japan, every child has at one 
j time played with a round doll 

called a daruma. You can hit it, 
kick it, drop it—but the doll always 
bounces back, shaking back and 
forth until it regains its balance 

Japan itself is very much like a 
daruma. It always bounces back. 
Only 12 years ago it was a beaten 
country, roundly defeated by the 
Allies in World War II (1941-45). 
Nevertheless, Japan today is again 
a major power 

Japan has always taken its place 
in the world arena with two strikes 
against it: too little land, too many 
people. Nearly all of the 90,000,000 
Japanese live on four islands—Kyu- 
shu, Shikoku, Honshu, and Hokkaido 
(see map). The combined area of 
these islands is smaller than that of 
California. 


But this comparison doesn’t tell 


the whole story of Japan's over- 
population. Only 16 per cent of the 
land is arable. The rest of the coun- 
try is a long, spiny chain of moun- 
tains. This means that there are 4,- 
200 people to every square mile of 
farmland—a proportion unmatched 
by any country in the world! 

Moreover, Japan is almost bare of 
mineral resources. Aside from some 
coal, lead, silver, and copper, this 
country’s share of the earth’s wealth 
is a small one indeed. Yet, amazingly, 
Japan today is the most prosperous 
country in all Asia! 

The secret of Japan’s strength lies 
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in its people. They are hard-working, 
tough-minded, and constantly striv- 
ing for success. In agriculture, the 
Japanese are said to have “the green- 
est thumbs in the world.” The Jap- 
anese farmer gets a larger yield per 
acre than any farmer in Asia. 

One reason for the high yields on 
the farms is the personal attention 
the Japanese farmer pays to his 
crops. The fruit grower, for instance, 
wraps each piece of fruit in his 
orchard with a piece of tissue paper 
to protect it from wind, rain, and 
insects. 

It is said that the Japanese could 
grow rice on a marble floor. Every 
available plot of land, no matter how 
sandy or rocky, is converted into a 
paddy by the rice farmer. Rice is 
the basic food of the Japanese peo- 
ple—and the word itself means food 
in Japanese. Other food ‘crops in 





Japan are wheat, barley, sweet po- 
tatoes, and beans. 

The average Japanese farmer owns 
only two and a half acres of land 
(compared to the American average 
of 155 acres). He gets an “assist” 
from the climate in making his crops 
grow. The shores of Kyushu, Shi- 
koku, and Honshu are washed by a 
warm current in the Pacific. And, 
with no point in the islands farther 
than 100 miles from the sea, rain- 
bearing winds reach every farm. 

Hokkaido, the cold island in the 
north, lies in the path of an icy cur- 
rent from the Arctic. But the mixing 
action of the warm and cold currents 
is itself a blessing. It has produced a 
rich breeding ground for fish. The 
Japanese last year netted one sixth 
of the world’s total catch of fish, In 
former years, Japanese fishermen 
caught more than half of the total! 

Fortunately, the Japanese love to 
eat fish, for there is little meat in 
Japan. What little there is, however, 
is of high quality. During the weeks 
prior to their slaughter, the cattle 
are massaged by farm girls—to make 
them soft and tender! 

Through painstaking labor, Japan 
manages to provide 80 per cent of 
its own food needs. But no matter 
how hard it tries, Japan can only 
meet 20 per cent of its mineral needs. 
[he rest must be imported. 


“EXPORT OR DIE!” 

To buy food and raw materials, 
japan sells manufactured goods over- 
seas. That is why the Japanese say 
they “must export or die.” And, to 
stay “alive,” Japan manufactures 
everything from cameras and micro- 
scopes to locomotives and television 
sets. It builds more cargo ships for 
export than any other country. It is 
the third ranking textile manufactur- 
ing country in the world, and the 
sixth ranking steel producer. Much 
of its industry is kept humming by 
electric power. For Japan’s rivers, 
ilthough short, are swift and easily 
harnessed. Few countries in Europe 
can match Japan’s output of electric 
power. 

The American visitor to Japan is 
impressed by the smoking steel mills, 
the modern hotels, and the express 
trains that meet split-second sched- 
ules. But he is soon made aware that 
there is another Japan—of river gods, 
sacred mountains, and ancient rites. 
This is the Japan that has changed 
little during the past two thousand 


years, and, some hope, will not 
change in the future. 

Most Japanese live in both worlds 
every day. The businessman wears a 
Western suit and works in a steel 
and concrete office building. After 
work, if he resides in Tokyo, the 
capital, he rushes home in a crowded 
subway, crammed with a good part 
of the city’s 8,000,000 population. 


AT HOME WITH THE GODS 


Once home, however, he slips off 
his Western clothes and dons a cot- 
ton wrap-around, or kimono. He will 
perhaps sit on the well-cushioned 
floor with his family, sipping cups of 
green tea. Then, before dining, he 
will offer some rice to the household 
gods who he believes watch over 
and protect his family. 

The basic Japanese traditions de- 
rive from two religions—Shintoism 
and Buddhism. Shintoism began as 
a forth of nature worship, so that 
even today Japanese find something 
godly in every brook, tree, or stone. 
Cleanliness is essential to Shintoism, 
which explains the frequent bathing 
of the Japanese. They not only bathe 
in the morning and in the evening 
but, if they can, before each meal! 

Shintoism also teaches that every- 
one becomes a god-like being after 
death—and that the dead appreciate 
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the kindness and respect shown to 
them by the living. That is why a 
Japanese student will often display 
a good report card before the tablet 
of his deceased grandfather. He 
wants his ancestors to be proud of 
his high grades. 

Buddhism was transplanted in 
Japan by way of China and Korea in 
the 6th century. It is a religion of 
contemplation and meditation. Many 
Japanese are both Buddhists and 
Shintoists at the same time. There 
are also more than 400,000 Christians 
in Japan today. 

Buddhism has had a profound ef- 
fect on Japan culturally. Buddhist 
priests introduced such things as the 
Japanese art of flower arrangement 
and the tea ceremony. Some Japa- 
nese, who believe there is a perfect 
way to do everything, spend 20 
years studying how to pour a cup of 
tea. “Think upon how the gods would 
serve a cup of tea,” say experts in 
the ceremony. 

The Japanese have the ability to 
enjoy the best of both the Eastern 
and Western worlds. Teen-agers in 
Tokyo are avid fans of Western 
music, literature, painting, and 
sports. But, like all Japanese, they 
will visit a favored park in an au- 
tumn evening—to enjoy watching the 
moon as it passes through the sky. 


Wide W 


“SPRINKLER SYSTEM”: Farm boy irrigates a field with water pumped 
from a well by a windmill. Water drips through holes in the tw~ buckets 


. 





The Japanese are a 
modern people who cling 
to many ancient traditions 


“= “Two Different 
Worlds They 


FOOD FARE: Seated around the dinner 
table, on a well-cushioned floor, a Japa- 
nese family ‘‘digs in’’ to a hearty meal of 
steamed rice, fresh fish, and pickled vege- 
tables. The head of the family, on the 
left, is being helped to some sake, or rice 
wine, by his wife. The son, as in all Japa- 
nese families, sits on his father’s right; 
while the three daughters sit opposite him. 
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KIMONO-CLAD STRAPHANGER: A Tokyo 
housewife, wearing a colorful kimono 
and geta, or wooden sandals, mounts 
one of the city’s ever-crowded buses. 
Tokyo, capital city of 8,000,000, also 
has a modern subway, magnificent movie 
houses, and many first-class hotels. 








Photo-Representatives photo 


REPAIR JOB: Fishermen on the Pacific repair any food that has the “tang o’ the sea’’—from 
their nets for the next day's catch. Japanese love seaweed and shrimp to salmon and shark meat. 


Live In’ 


DUTY TO THE DEAD: The gods get 
“hungry” in Japan, so their dutiful de- 
scendants make frequent food offer- 
ings to them. This boy and his grand- 
father have placed several cans of 
peaches in their family shrine. They be- 
lieve their ancestors, being | spirits, 
will be able to satisfy their appetites 
on the “spiritual essence” of the food. 


AIR AGE: Japan once again is 
becoming a leading producer of 
heavy machinery and all kinds 
of vehicles. Here workers put 
the finishing touches on a new 
training plane, Even in a mod- 
ern factory, however, one can 
find workers reading ancient 
poems during their lunch hour 
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PIGGY-BACK AT POLLS: Woman, carrying child, costs her vote. 


Charting 


A New 
Course 
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A defeated Japan re-enters the world community 


as a peaceful and democratic country 


N a July morning in 1853 four 

American under the 
command of Commodore Matthew 
C. Perry steamed into Tokyo Bay. 
The commodore’s orders were to win 
two concessions from Japan: better 
treatment of shipwrecked American 
sailors, and the use of Japanese coal- 
ing stations for American ships in 
the Far East. 

This was no easy assignment. For- 
eigners were forbidden even to set 
foot in Japan. Since the 17th century, 
Japan had been completely sealed 
off from the world. It was punish- 
able by death for a Japanese to try 
to leave his country—or even to 
study a foreign language! 

Because of its hermit-like policy, 
few people knew anything about 
Japan. About all they knew was that 
the Japanese were ruled by an official 
called the shogun. The shoguns held 
the real power in Japan ever since 
the. 12th century. The emperors, 
busy with court ceremonies and rites, 
kept aloof from politics. 

Japan was in a period of self- 
examination at the time of Perry's 
arrival. Most Japanese wanted to 
preserve their ancient traditions and 
their unique civilization. But young 
samurai (warriors) and merchants 
believed that Japan must become a 
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modern power—out of sheer neces- 
sity, if nothing else. 

These “modernists” reasoned that 
China, too, had a great civilization. 
The Chinese could create the most 
beautiful poems and paintings—but, 
like the Japanese, they produced no 
machinery and had no factories. 
And, because of its industrial weak- 
ness, China was carved up among 
the European powers. 

The Japanese begrudgingly signed 
the treaty that the Americans de- 
manded. But they vowed to, them- 
selves that Japan would never suffer 
the same fate as China. Japan deter- 
mined to beat the West at its own 
game—industrialization. 


THE MEIJI REFORMS 

In 1867 a new emperor, Meiji, 
mounted the Celestial Throne. He 
immediately dismissed the shogun 
and announced that henceforth the 
emperor himself would rule. He also 
decreed that every Japanese must 
exert every effort to make Japan a 
great world power. 

To the Japanese, the emperor's de- 
cree was like a command from God. 
Schools were built, books were im- 
ported, and students worked 18 
hours a day to master engineering 
and scientific subjects. Hundreds of 


factories were erected, mile after 
mile of railroad track was laid out, 
and telegraph lines were stretched 
from one end of the islands to an- 
other. 

The suddenness with which Ja- 
pan became industrialized produced 
some amusing experiences. When 
telephone wires were first strung 
across the countryside, for instance, 
peasants would hang letters on them! 
Not understanding electricity, they 
believed that somehow their written 
messages would be carried by the 
“magic wires” to their destination. 

Militarily, progress was even more 
amazing. As late aS 1873 the Japa- 
nese soldier fought chiefly with his 
long, double-edged samurai sword. 
But by 1894 the Japanese army be- 
came so well equipped and trained 
that it easily defeated the huge Chi- 
nese Empire—with Japan grabbing 
Korea and Taiwan (Formosa) as 
spoils. 

And just ten years later little Japan 
startled the world by taking on—and 
defeating—the giant Russian Empire. 
It thus became the first Asian coun- 
try to defeat a modern European 
power. The Japanese soldier won a 
reputation for extreme bravery. And 
each day he would repeat the em- 
peror’s words: “Duty is weightier 





than a mountain, while death is 
lighter than a feather.” 

Meanwhile, the population of Ja- 
pan had doubled. For the first time 
the nation suffered a food shortage. 
And the ever-expanding Japanese 
industry required more and more 
raw materials each year. Some seg- 
ments of the Japanese population 
began looking greedily at the un- 
tapped resources and the vast land 
expanse of China. 

It was the overzealous army gen- 
erals who finally supplied the match 
to this explosive situation. Under the 
constitution granted by Emperor 
Meiji (in 1889), the war minister 
was responsible to the emperor alone 
—not to the prime minister or to the 
diet (parliament). The prime minis- 
ter, therefore, had no way of know- 
ing what the war minister—or the 
army—was up to. 

In 1931, the Japanese army took 
over the Chinese province of Man- 
churia and set up a puppet govern- 
ment there. By 1937 these victory- 
flushed generals had provoked a full- 
scale war between the Chinese 
Republic and the Japanese Empire. 

The ambition of Japan’s generals 
knew no bounds. On December 7, 
1941, Japanese bombers attacked the 
U.S. naval base at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, crippling our Pacific fleet. 
During the following months Japa- 
nese armies seized Malaya and Bur- 
ma from the British, Indo-China 
from the French, Indonesia from the 
Dutch, and the Philippines from the 
U.S. And Japan teamed up with the 
outcasts of the world; the German 
and Italian dictatorships. 


THE TIDE TURNS 


By late 1942, however, the tide 
began to turn. Japan could never 
hope to match the industrial power 
of America. And the Allied armies 
slowly closed in on the four home 
islands of the empire. Desperately, 
the Japanese braced themselves for 
an Allied invasion. Bamboo spears 
were passed out to schoolboys, 
housewives, and the aged. The en- 
tire nation was being prepared for a 
battle to the death—of every Japa- 
nese, if necessary. 

To prevent the loss of further lives 

both American and Japanese—Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman made a dif- 
ficult decision in August, 1945. He 
ordered an atom bomb to be dropped 
on the industrial city of Hiroshima. 


When the Japanese: still refused to 
yield, a second. atom bomb was 
dropped—on Nagasaki. a 

Finally, Emperor Hirohito ever- 
ruled his die-hard war chiefs. On 
August 15, in an unprecedented 
radio speech, he told a stunned Japa- 
nese nation that he acce the 
Allied surrender terms: “We have 
resolved to pave the way for a grand 
peace for all generations to come, by 
enduring the unavoidable and suf- 
fering the insufferable.” 

But the Allied occupation, headed 
by General Douglas MacArthur, did 
not prove to be so “insufferable.” 
The Japanese followed the example 
of the emperor and welcomed the 
victors as friends. Within a short 
time, Japanese shops were display- 
ing such signs as “The Forgive and 
Forget Laundry” and the “Democ- 
racy Hardware Store.” Japanese, 
young and old, studied a book called 
“How to Make Friendly Conversa- 
tion with American Soldier.” 

It was U.S. policy during the occu- 
pation to uproot the worst aspects 
of Japan’s past—militarism and ex- 
treme nationalism—and to preserve 
the best of it. A new constitution 
was adopted which made the em- 
peror the symbolic head of Japan 
but which placed sovereignty in the 
hands of the people. And the prime 
minister and his cabinet were made 
responsible to a democratically 
elected diet. 

During the occupation, women 
earned the right to vote. And, what's 
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more, doors were opened to them 
for caréers in medicine, law, and 
politics—which was unheard of in 
the old Japan. Land reform provided 
almost every peasant in Japan with 
a farm of his own. 

In 1951, the U.S. signed a peace 
treaty with the new, democratic 
Japan. Today, we are firmly allied 
with this vigorous nation and we are 
permitted to maintain troops there 
to help protect all of free Asia. 


TERRITORIAL CLAIMS 


Japan has not fared nearly so well 
in its relations with Soviet Russia. 
The Soviets, who jumped on the 
anti-Japanese bandwagon during the 
closing week of the war, had 
grabbed southern Sakhalin and the 
Kurile Islands (north of Japan) from 
the island empire. Last year the 
Japanese signed a peace treaty with 
the Soviets in the hope of getting 
some of this territory back. But the 
most they now expect is the return 
of Etorofu and Kunashiri islands 
(see map, page 10). 

Industrially, Japan’s comeback has 
been phenomenal. No country in the 
world except West Germany has 
matched Japan’s economic recovery 
since 1945. Far more important, 
however, is Japan’s political rebirth 
Once an outcast among nations, it 
is now the newest member of the 
U.N. And instead of channeling their 
energies towards foreign conquest, 
the Japanese today are working for 
democracy at home, peace abroad 


Photo- Representatives photo 


JAPANESE COMEBACK: Technicians in a Japanese factory make last- 
minute tests on tape-recorders before packing them for export overseas. 
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Teen-Agers 


Only”’ 


Chicago, Ill., high school students 
borrow money from a bank fund for 
teen-agers, administered by their 
own teen-age “board of directors.” 


IKE, 13, had a problem. He had 

just moved into a new neigh- 
borhood in Chicago, Ill. He was shy 
and found it difficult to make new 
friends quickly. Mike reasoned that 
if he could join the school basket- 
ball team, he would have a good 
chance of becoming a “part of the 
crowd.” 

But was he good enough to make 
the team? He knew hed have to 
work hard and practice every day 
after school to improve his game. 
He had a basketball ring and net, 
but no backboard and no money to 
buy one. If he could only borrow 
some money right away... . 

Mike was lucky. His problem was 
soon solved. He was able to borrow 
the money he needed without em- 
barrassment. And he found a baby- 
sitting job which enabled him to pay 
the money back within a short time. 

Mike borrowed, not from a friend, 
relative, or Dad, but from a bank 
fund set up for “teen-agers only.” 
Curiously enough, the “directors” of 
this unusual money-lending service 
for teens are—you've guessed it— 
teen-agers themselves. 

Chicago’s Teen-Age Loan Fund is 
sponsored by the First Commercial 
Bank of Chicago. It has been operat- 
ing for almost two years. With a 
bankroll of $2,000 especially set 
aside by the bank, the teen-age 
board of directors can make Joans 
to teen-agers, aged 13-19. No co- 
signers are required. But loan appli- 
cants must go through a tough 
screening by the teen-age directors. 
What is the money going to be used 
for? How will you pay it back? Do 
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you have a part-time job? If the an- 
swers are honest, and there is ade- 
quate need, the teen-ager has no 
trouble getting a loan. During the 
interview, an official of the First 
Commercial Bank is present in case 
the teen-age “bankers” need some 
But the final decisions are 
the’ hands of the 


advice. 
completely in 
young people. 

Take the case of a 17-year-old boy 
who had just learned to drive. He 
wanted to use his father’s car but he 
realized that his dad would have 
to pay a higher insurance rate. The 
boy felt it was his responsibility to 


LOAN GRANTED: The application is 
stamped “‘O.K.” Now, it’s just a 
question of picking up the check. 
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HOT SEAT: Prospective borrower is carefully questioned. 


assume the added expense. So he 
applied for a $45 loan. During his 
interview, he was asked if he worked 
after school. (He did.) He was 
questioned about his salary, his 
weekly expenses, and whether he 
owed any money. The directors then 
called. the boy’s employer to check 
on the facts—which proved to be ac- 
curate. The boy received the $45. 
He paid it back in three monthly in- 
stallments of $15 each, plus a small 
interest of 45 cents. (Interest is 
charged so that the teen-agers will 
learn that banks don’t give money 
away and that it does cost some- 
thing to borrow money: ) 

Another teen-ager needed a new 
suit for his first school dance. “I hate 
to ask my dad for the money,” he 
confessed. “I know how many ex- 
penses he has and I feel I should pay 
for the suit myself.” He got the loan 
and he’s been repaying it by work- 
ing Saturdays for a neighborhood 
dry cleaner. 

Teen-age girls who apply for loans 
have reason to be grateful that the 
board of directors includes female 
members. One young lady wanted 
money to have a permanent for the 
opening of school. The male board 
member was ready to refuse the re- 
quest. But one of the girl directors 
stood up for the young lady’s loan. 
“Her appearance is important to her. 
If she gets confidence from having 
that permanent, that’s as important 
as any reason for giving a loan.” P.S. 
The loan was granted. 

Since the fund was founded, some 
50 loans have been made. Of these, 
not one has “gone bad!” 








Sh-h-h-h, Quiet, Please! 


pr the poor city dweller! He is 
wakened at dawn by the loud 
clang of the alarm clock. Wearily, he 
reaches over and puts a quick end to 
this nerve-shattering noise. But his 
escape is only temporary. In a short 
while, from the street, comes a suc- 
cession of plops, bings, bongs, clangs. 
The day has begun. 

At night, after trembling through 
eight hours of pneumatic drills, 
honking cars, noisy exhausts, the 
man of the house comes home—ex- 
hausted, hoping for some quiet. But, 
alas, the neighbor's TV set blares, 
the washing machine grunts and 
chokes. Poor dad—soon he becomes 
a tyrant in his home, insisting that 
his wife tiptoe and that the children 
whisper. 

This is the typical sad tale of big 
city residents. Perhaps the saddest 
of them all are the people of New 
York City—until recently one of the 
noisiest cities in the U. S. 

But visit New York today, and 
what will you find? Peace? Quiet? 
Not quite. But the worst bongs and 
plops there are disappearing. 


By YANNA BRANDT 


How did this amazing change come 
about? Actually, the story begins in 
Paris, France—noted as one of the 
noisiest places in the world. Paris’ 
reputation has been traditionally 
blamed on its taxi drivers. They have 
been known to “sit” on horns, even 
sleep on horns in their frenzy to 
make sure Paris never undergoes one 
moment of honkless peace. 

When New York's Mayor Robert 
Wagner went to Paris for a vacation, 
he expected the worst. But to his 
surprise, he discovered that Paris 
had turned into a relatively quiet 
city. He learned that Paris officials 
had passed a law making it illegal 
to honk one’s horn—and publicized 
the fact. To prove that the city 
fathers meant “business,” tickets 
were given out to some die-hard taxi 
drivers, and stiff fines imposed. Pres- 
ently, quiet and calm reigned over 
the French capital. 

Upon his return home, Mayor 
Wagner set about giving New York 
“the Paris treatment.” He discovered 
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New York World-Telegram & Sup 
SQUAWKING CITY: The poor city dweller can find 
little escape from New York's ear-splitting “‘serenade.” 


__ “Committee for a Quiet City” has tricky task 
of “putting the lid’ on New York 


that New York already had a law 
outlawing “all unnecessary noises,” 
including “honking.” But the law 
called for small fines and had not 
been seriously enforced. The Mayor 
ordered stricter observance of the 
law and raised the fines to $10 for 
first offenses, $50 for repeated vio- 
lations—or jail, or both. ' 

The Mayor also appointed a citi- 
zens committee to complete the job 
of putting the lid on New York. It 
was named the “Cummittee for a 
Quiet City” (CQC). 

Recently, I visited the office of 
CQC’s executive director, Robert 
Watt. On the wall near his desk was 
a large sign: “Quiet, please!” 

I slid noiselessly into a chair. “Tell 
me about the Committee’s work,” | 
asked in a whisper. 

Mr. Watt asked me to speak 
louder. He assured me that his offices 
were soundproof. I relaxed and the 
interview continued. 

The Committee’s activities, Mr. 
Watt told me, began in January, 1956. 
The Committee decided to wage a 

(Continued on page 22) 
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THE VANISHING CLANGS: Plastic trash can passes the ‘‘noise- 
meter” (right) test and will probably be in general use soon. 





TAKE-OFF TIME: Stewardess Shirley 
Adams welcomes passenger aboard. 


HE’s poised. She has good judg- 

ment. She can make small talk 
She has a lovely complexion She's 
5’6” tall. She’s healthy. She’s a high 
school grad. She's single. She knows 
how to say “no” politely to 
men who ask for dates 

Who is this delightful-to-know 
girl? Shirley Adams, an American 
Airlines stewardess. While this is a 
pretty accurate desc1 Shir- 
ley, it also gives you an idea of some 
of the qualifications of the girl who 
wants a glamorous career in the sky. 
Qualities pertaining to personality 
apply to’ any applicant. Physical 
qualities vary, naturally 

To some girls, glamour is meeting 
movie stars and other 
plane passengers. To some, it is ap- 
pearing on TV, radio or modeling 
which stewardesses are often invited 
to do. 

But to Shirley glamour is 
new places. Besides traveling all 
over the United States. she has been 


strange 


iption of 


interesting 


seeing 


TTT 


The Sky's 


to Mexico eight times. She likes to 
vacation in Hawaii. Since American 
doesn’t fly there (if the line did, her 
passage wouldn't cost her a cent), 
she pays half-fare rate on another 
line—a courtesy which is extended to 
stewardesses. 

From the time Shirley was in the 
8th grade, she wanted to be an air- 
line stewardess. After graduating 
from high school in Aurora, IIL, she 
did office work until she was 21. On 
that day—February 11, 1954—she 
made an appointment for an inter- 
view with the personnel director’ of 
American Airlines in Chicago. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


“I was scared to death that they 
wouldn't take me,” she says. “I was 
sure I couldn't meet the competition 
of big-city girls.” But Shirley filled 
all of the rigid requirements and 
then some. She was signed up for a 
four-weeks training course in the 
American Airlines School in Chicago 
at company expense. (Incidentally, 
the other major lines such as United 
Airlines and TWA also have free 
stewardess training schools. These 
three lines’ require some college 
nurses’ training, or public contact 
experience. The smaller lines do not 
have training schools. ) 

During her training course, Shirley 
lived in a “dorm” with five girls. 
She attended classes eight hours a 
day and studied nights for tests 
given twice a week. She was taught 
first aid, meteorology, meal serving 


CHARTING YOUR CAREER—cs an Airline Stewardess 


they marry. 


mei 
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the Limit 


good grooming, etiquette, poise, and 
aviation, among other subjects. She 
came through with “flying” colors. 
(Not all girls do.) 

Once the girls get their wings, 
they have to keep up their good 
appearance and health. They can be 
grounded for sloppiness, poor com- 
plexions, for missing flights. 

As an airline stewardess, it is up 
to Shirley to make her passengers 
comfortable once they're on board. 
She serves them meals, answers 
questions about the plane or the 
flight. Shirley is so serene that her 
mere presence reassures nervous pas- 
sengers. 

Shirley's home base is in Dallas, 
Texas, where she has an apartment 
with two girls (stewardesses usually 
share a house or apartment ). “Home” 
has a swimming pool (she’s a sun 
and swim addict), air conditioning, 
piped-in music, four big rooms. She 
manages to bank at least $50 out of 
her $300 monthly salary. She saves 
on clothes, too. Since she’s in uni- 
form so much of the time, there’s 
little wear and tear on her personal 
wardrobe. 

Shirley Adams’ life has been par- 
ticularly exciting lately. She’s been 
traveling around the country appear- 
ing on TV programs, talking to high 
school students, in a big recruitment 
campaign. Turnover is terrific. Stew- 
ardesses are so desirable as wives 
that they usually don’t last longer 
than 18 moriths en the job before 
—H. Ciame Gavucuer 
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GETTING STARTED 


GETTING “KNOW-HOW” 


GETTING WAYS 


GETTING ALONG 


GETTING AHEAD 





You'll need a love of trav- 
el and people, tip-top 
health, 20/50 vision or 
better without corrective 
glasses. You'll be single 
20 to 27 or 28 years old, 
weigh 100 to 135 Ibs. in 


proportion to height, be 
8’ 2” to 5’ 7” or 5’ 8” tall 


You'll need a high school 
diploma. Several airlines 
require some coliege or 
nursing or public contact 
experience. You'll attend 
the airline’s free training 
school. One or more for- 
eign. languages are nec- 
essary for work with in- 
ternational airlines. 


You'll need a pleasant 
personality and appear- 
ance to make each pas- 
senger’s trip comfortable 
and pleasant. You'll assist 
passengers, serve meals, 
give schedule information, 
collect tickets, assist moth- 
ers to make children com- 
fortable. 


Salaries vary but range 
from $250 to start and go 
to $370. Many lines offer 
free transportation on va- 
cations. Meals free in 
flight; room and board 
paid for when not at 
home base. You'll work 
about 85 hours per month; 
also holidays. 


You'll learn a lot through 


travel, meeting people. 
Adv t to stive 
jobs, such as instructor or 
supervisor, is from within 
the company. For more 
specific information about 
jobs, write to airlines of- 
in New York, Chi- 
cago, or Los Angeles. 








Sweigert in The San Francisco Chronicle 
THROWING HIM A LINE 
|. CARTOON READING 


Interpret the cartoon. Fill in the information based on 
the cartoon and your reading of the unit. 


1. Can you name three major problems which place 
the Japanese economy in a shaky position? 


(a) 





(b) 





(c) 


2. What does the “life-belt” that the U. S. has thrown 





to Japan since World War II represent? 

3. What threat do the “sharks” represent? 

4. If the “sharks” do “get to Japan,” in what way 
would the future of Japan be affected? 








5. In what way would the loss of Japan to the “sharks” 


be a serious loss to the U. S.? 








ll. TIME-TABLE 


Write the numbers 1-4 to indicate the correct time 
order in which the following took place: 


_Japan attacked Pearl Harbor. 
Women got the right to vote in Japan. 


wry i 
Semel a) y 
SSE 


— 





_—_Commodore Perry visited Japan. 
__Japan invaded China. 


ill, INFORMATION, PLEASE 


1, What is Japan’s population? million 
2. Why do the Japanese try to utilize every strip of 


arable land? 





3. What is Japan’s most important food crop? 


4. What are the chief religions of Japan? 





5. The official who held real power in Japan before 


it became a modern nation was called the __.__-__. 


6. Which province of China did Japan size in 1931? 





7. In what ways have the following groups benefited 
from reforms introduced during the Allied Occupation: 





(a) Women? 


(b) Farmers? 





1V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. Why does Japan feel that its export trade is a 





matter of “Export or Die”? 








2. Give one reason to explain why the U. S. has 
helped Japan, its former World War II enemy, recover 


and rebuild since 1945? 





8. Can you give two reasons which help explain 
3 I I 
Japan’s rise from a backward country to a modern world 


power? (1) 
(2) 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 4 for each item in 
Question I, 6 for each item in Question II, and 8 for each 
item in Question III. Total, 100. 
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Gay Head 


Q. I'm 14 a 
interested in mi 
don't ] 
wears lipstick and { 
the boys seem te 
the boy I like. W 


A. “Stone prison 
make,” nor do | lipstick 
make a popular girl. If v has the 
boys flocking around her you 
sure she has somethin lse th 
to them besides t] “Rebel Red 
or compact of 5a 
were as ugly as ¢ 
as Helen of Tro. 
beauty aids in the 
vince any boy that this v the girl 
for him. Cosmet 
looks that you alré 
have nice featu 
that’s pretty m 

But what dos nake Tim 
blush when Terry comes down the hall? 
Why do they tease her 
“Blondie” when } 
light? If she is pretti har 
that might be the reasot Vn 
her in the first pla u 
reason they still t for ] outside 
her home room e\ ning 

The boys probably like Terry 
cause she’s fun t Why do 
you being friends? 
Isn’t it because they like vou, ars 
ested in what you und talk 


wear mak 


ippe als 


nost 


rid couldn't coi 


expensive 


and 


ticed 


not the 


enjoy 
inter 


about 


’ 
things 


youre interested in? It’s the 
same way with boys. They like a girl 
who talks about things they can talk 
ith interest when 
to say, and who 
aving fun when 
doesn’t mean that 
every boy think 
If she likes and 

respects someone, she iets 


him know 
it, and he appre this very sincere 
compliment 


about, who'll listen 
they 
makes no secret about 
she’s with them. This 
she flirts, or makes 


she’s crazy about him 
as 


have something 


Q. How can I stop biting my nails? 


A. If a Mars swooped 
down to earth and saw an earth man 
nails, he’d probably do a 
back to his home 
kets: would take 
race, he'd 

reporters 


scout f! 


biting his 
back flip and zoom 
» as fast as his 
“They're a ferocious 
tell the Mars 
“They devour themselves! 
Nail-biting’s a funny habit, isn’t it? 
When we get nervous we don’t break 
off our hair or pull out our eyelashes 
but we do munch 
haps realizing how 
a squirrel attacking 
you think, “How silly 
out of sheer embarrassment you'll whip 
your hands behind, your back. 
Draft your fri nto service 
Stew and Elean 
time they see you raise 
face they'll. remind 


new spaper 


yur fingers. Per- 
mut h you rest mble 
» acorn will make 
I must look,” and 


Make 
mise that eve ry 
your hands to 
with a 


your you 


shake of their heads, or a prompt, 
“Hold it!” that between-meal nibbling 
is forbidden. 

Because nail-biting is a nervous 
habit, you can’t always stop it just. by 
wanting to. But next time you're feel- 
ing tense, do something else which will 
take your mind off the situation at hand 
and yet won't be annoying to you or 
other people. Look around you and 
pick out as many yellow objects as you 
can. Count the number of wrinkles on 
the knuckles of your left hand. Pick a. 
word and see how many rhyming words 
you can think of (CHAIR: bear, care, 
dare, up-in-the-air). Once you realize 
what makes you bite your nails you'll 
find it easier to stop. 


Q. There are lots of things to do on 
dates where I live but all_of them cost 
money. I have a very small allowance 
so I can't afford to date as often as I'd 
like. How can I date more? 


A. Substitute friends, who don’t cost 
a cent, for expensive entertainment. 
With a few of your friends, and the 
advice and consent of your parents, 
plan a small skating party (with cocoa 
and marshmallows at your house after- 
wards), corn-popping party, record 
dance, TV party, or supper party. 
Snacks for the first four of these parties 
will require a smal] amount of money 
which you boys can split among you. 
A supper party needn’t cost much more 
if the girls bring a course apiece and 
the boys buy the milk and soft drinks. 
Everybody sets the table, cooks and 
cleans up. 

For those unavoidable dates which 
pry open the wallet wide, you might 
find a job that takes up only a few 
hours after school or Saturday morn- 
ings. Being a stockboy in a store, an 

service station or even 
can be fun as well as 


attendant in a 
a_ baby-sitter 
profitable. 





SOLVE IT? | 


Guest or Pest? 


for Saturda 


nights!” 


his friend 


“Three cheer 
Lenny flopped 
Jed’s living room. “What ild we 
do without ‘em?’ 

“Don't sound 


h llr in 


cheerful,” muttered 
Hank, another friend. “Now the ques- 
tion is: What in we do with this 
Saturday night? We saw the movie last 
night. The schoo! dance isn’t until next 
week. And there isn’t anything exciting 
on TV tonight ulso kind of low 


e Malt Shop? 
added Jed 


everybody 


on funds. What ab th 

“The Malt Shop’s out, 
“It'd be 
be at Lu 


empty ruse 


would Drake’s party 
“Let's go to Li 
Lenny. 
“Don't know he Hank grunted. 
“Wasn't invited,” Jed said gloomily 
“Neither was I, but so what?” Lenny 
laughed. “She'd ibably be glad to 
have some extra boys. Party's probably 
dead anyway. C’mon, let’s go give it 
excitement.’ 
° ° 
l. Is there a: 
crashing parties? Explain your answer. 
Why might Lucy object to the boys’ 
coming without being invited? Might 
she be glad to have them? Why might 
the boys regret crashed the 


then,” suggested 


some 


thing wrong with 


naving 


4 


party, if they decided to do so? Might 
they be glad they did? 

2. If you were Hank or Jed, what 
would you have done? Why? If you 
decided not to crash Lucy’s party, how 
would you convinee Lenny you 
shouldn’t? What would your solution to 
an empty Saturday night be? 

3. If you were Lucy, what would 
you do if the boys decided to crash 
your party? Call for the help of a par- 
ent to tell fie crashers to be on their 
way? Good-naturedly invite them in? 
Invite them back another time? Explain 
that there aren't enough refreshments 
for any more guests? Have you ever 
given a party which people tried to 
crash? What did you do in that case? 
Do you think now that you handled it 
in the best way? 
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Sh-h-h-h, Quiet, Please! 


(Continued from page 17) 
publicity campaign to go hand in hand 
with strict enforcement 
law. The campaign’s purpose was to tell 
New Yorkers that “honking” was incon- 
siderate to others and, in 
unnecessary. The 
cially launched with the proclamation 
of “QO (Quiet) Day” on March 15, 1956. 

“Although at first, a number of tickets 
were given cut, persuasion and pub- 
licity worked much more efficiently 
than ticket-serving,” Mr. Watt recalled. 
“When people were made aware of the 
fact that honking didn’t re 
plish anything, they were happy to co- 
operate. Within a month, noise in New 
York was reduced by 75 per cent.” 

Mr. Watt explained that before Q- 
Day, researchers had toured the city, 
measuring the degree of noise with a 
“noise-meter” (see photo). This meter 
gauges the intensity of noise in decibels 
(a unit of measure for sound). At the 
start of the campaign, New York—on 
the average—registered about 85 deci- 
bels, which experts say is like “riding a 
main-line train with the windows open.” 
But after several months, New York 
was registering about 75 decibels— 
which is like “the interior of a quiet 


of the anti-noise 


cases, 


fhi- 


most 


campaign was 


sally accom- 


motor car, with a medium radio set 
turned on.” 

After the intensive anti-horn-honking 
campaign was over, the Committee set 
about investigating what other noises 
bothered New Yorkers. In a survey con- 
ducted by the New York World-Tele- 
gram & Sun, New Yorkers sounded off! 
The garbage collector turried out to be 
the No. 1 complaint. “It’s just terrible,” 
one harassed New Yorker wrote, “to 
know that every morning of your life 
you will be awakened, never to drop off 
to sleep again, by the clangs and bangs 
of the refuse collectors.” 

Among other irritating noises listed 
were: blaring radio and TV sets, air- 
craft noises, unmuffled exhausts, sound 
trucks, construction noises, sirens, music 
schools, cap. pistols, and people who 
break into song at 3 a.m.! 

The Committee’s next job, Mr. Watt 
said, was to see what could be done to 
eliminate some of these noises. CQC 
learned that the noises of pneumatic 
drills, for instance, can be cut in half 
through the use of mufflers. Construc- 
tion noises can also be sharply reduced 
through the use of bolting instead of 
riveting, Mr. Watt added. 

As for the No. | complaint—garbage 
collecting—much has already been done. 
All New York garbage trucks are now 
equipped with rubber linings to deaden 
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those dreaded clangs and bangs. And 
one company has recently developed a 
plastic garbage can that can be dropped 
“quietly” (see photo on page 17). 

Is noise unhealthy? “There has been 
no conclusive decision on the effect of 
noise on us humans,” Mr. Watt told 
me. Some experts say that noise can 
shorten the span of a man’s life, while 
others argue that man cannot live with- 
out noise. Mr. Watt told me that a sur- 
vey recently conducted by New York 
Uniyersity suggests that the “horn-happy 
honker”—or chronic horn blower—should 
see a doctor. The honker is taking out 
his gripes by horn blowing and may 
well need medical help. 


FLYING SAUCER NOISES 


The Committee has received hun- 
dreds of letters, mostly complaints from 
irate citizens. One woman wrote that 
she knew flying saucers existed. She 
could hear the “high-pitched whistling 
of the exhausts day and night.” But 
why on earth, she wanted to know, 
weren't their exhausts muffled? 

Another letter-writer offered the “per- 
fect” solution for getting rid of all noise. 
The man said he had invented one 
sound that would neutralize all other 
sounds. All you have to do, he wrote 
the Committee, is to build 50-foot am- 
plifiers throughout the city to play tape 
recordings of “his sound.” 

I was curious to know whether 
the anti-noise campaign has had a dur- 
able effect on quieting down New York. 

“To be sure,” Mr. Watt replied, “once 
the pressure was off, noise came back 
but it is still much less today than it 
was before the campaign began. During 
rush hours, for instance, people used to 
‘sit’ on their horns for five minutes at 
a time. Those days are gone. Actually 
the campaign was much more success- 
ful than anyone had expected.” 

Most of the tickets given out as a 
result of the campaign were for routine 
violations. The weirdest was probably 
one given to a man for blowing a horn 
to attract a crow perched on a lamp 
post in Times Square! 

New York is the second U. S. city to 
have an anti-noise program. The other 
is Memphis, Tenn., which has been 
fighting noise—more or less successfully 
—for 14 years. Several cities (including 
Denver, Chicago, Louisville, and Seat- 
tle) are now planning to follow in New 
York’s footsteps. 

The interview concluded. I gathered 
up my notes. The sound of paper rus- 
tling seemed. deafening. “That’s one 
thing we found,” Mr. Watt remarked, 
“that as each overbearing noise is muf- 
fled, people become aware of noises 
they had never heard before.” 

“Yes, I see what you mean,” I said 
self-consciously and tiptoed out of the 
office. 

















Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Sun Goddess (p. 5) — Legendary 
founder of Japan, Early Shinto his- 
torians claimed that her great-grandson, 
limmu, became the first emperor of 
Japan in 660 B.C. Modern historians, 
however, regard Jimmu as a legendary 
figure. He might have been the chief 
of a powerful Japanese clan and his 
descendants probably established their 
rule over lesser tribal chiefs. To secure 
their power permanently, itis believed, 
limmu’s descendants insisted that they 
be recognized as the divine heirs of the 
Sun Goddess. 

\llied Occupation (p. 5)—The Allied 
supervision of the Japanese govesnment 
between 1945 and 1951. The govern- 
ment of Japan, purged of its militarist 
leaders, was permitted to continue to 
function after World War HI. But it was 
under the control of the Allied powers. 
General Douglas MacArthur was the 
supreme chief of the occupation. And 
the U.S., which had borne the brunt 
of the war against Japan, played the 
leading role in deciding the occupation 
policy. 

Honshu (p. 10) — The largest and 
most heavily populated island of Japan, 
vhere most of the large cities are lo- 
cated. Most of Japan’s industry is “con- 
centrated on this island, r 

Hokkaido (p. 10) — Northernmost, 
coldest, and least populated island of 
Japan. It is in Hokkaido that the Ainu 
live—a people who are racially akin to 
Europeans. In ancient times, the Ainu in- 
habited all of Japan, but were subdued 
by the emperors’ warriors. Some places 
in Japan are still known by the names 
that the Ainu gave to them. The most 
famous example is Mt. Fuji, the re- 
nowned volcano near Tokyo. “Fuji” is 
the Ainu word for “fire-mountain.” 

kimono (p. 11)—A loose robe tied 
around the waist with a sash, worn by 
both men and women in Japan. Wo- 
men’s kimonos are more brightly col- 
ored than men’s, while the most color- 
ful of all are those worn by young girls. 

Shintoism (p. 11)—Literally, Shinto 
means “the way of the gods.” And in 
practice Shintoism is less a religion than 
a means of duplicating the way of life 
practiced by the semi-divine beings 
who Japanese believe inhabited their 
country in ancient times. And, since the 
ancient gods ate, drank, played, and 
sang, all of these activities have re- 
ligious significance in modern Japan. 

flower arrangement (p. 11) — The 
art, that was perfected in Japan, of 
placing flowers in a vase so that they 
symbolize beautiful thoughts or ideas 
about man and the world. 
shogun (p. 14)—Military governor 


of feudal Japan. Under the shogunate 
(period of shogun rule), Japan became 
the most rigidly governed country the 
world had ever known. Everything 
from the color of one’s clothes to the 
size of one’s house was decided by the 
shogun. : 
samurai (p. 14)—The warrior class 
in feudal Japan. The samurai devoted 
his entire life to perfecting military 
skills. If the samurai committed a dis- 


‘courtesy against a superior lord, he was 
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saved the disgrace of execution. In- 
stead, he had the privilege of commit- 
ting suicide. 


Say It Rightl 


Hirohito (p. 5)—hee-roh-hee-toh. 
Kyushu (p. 10)—KYOO-shoo. 
Shikoku (p. 10)—shih-KUCK-oo. 
Honshu (p. 10)—HUN-shoo. 
Hokkaido (p. 10)—huck-KAI-doh. 
shogun (p. 14)—SHOW-gun. 
samurai (p. 14)—SAM-oo-rye. 
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He's warming up a cold snap! 


When the weather turns cold sud- 
denly, your furnace and hot water 
heater run harder and longer. The 
same thing happens all over town — 
and perhaps over several states. 


This means a sudden increased 
need for gas and electricity, and the 
utility companies have to supply it 
immediately. 

The gas company man shown 


above is “warming up” a cold snap 
for several big utility companies. 


The meters in front of him show 
how much gas is flowing through 
pipes even hundreds of miles away. 


Special circuits—called telemetering 
channels—provided by the Bell Tele- 
phone System bring him this infor- 
mation. By turning dials he can send 
more gas to the cold areas where 
there is greater demand. 

Helping your utility companies 
make sure you have warmth and 
light when you need them is just 
one of the ways the Bell Telephone 
System serves your family and your 
community. 





Working together to bring people together 
|) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











Measure for Measure 


By Lenoir Eaton, Hot Wells Jr. School, San Antonio, Texas 


* Starred words refer to weights and measures 

















Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles fer publication 
in Scholastic Magazines 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzie published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answer filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
| maa Address Puzzle 
ditor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y 

























































































hoto by John 
Milwaukee 
"acemaker 
roboflash. 


aS 


EARNS MORE MONEY 
thon 
ANY OTHER CAMERA! 


More people earn their living with the Pace- 
maker Graphic than with any other camera. 
Its many users —the news, industrial, pro- 
fessional, and free-lance photographers — all 
bear testimony to its proven performance and 
steady reliability. Here are the main reasons 
for its world-wide acceptance: 


@ Graphic Rangefinder with built-in Rangelite 
Shutter speeds to 4/1000 second in Speed 
Graphic 
Interchangeable lenses 
large 4” x 5” negative for superb 
enlargements 
Rising, shifting, tilting front 
Double extension bellows for extreme 
close-ups 
Graflok Back for interchangeably using sheet 
film, film packs, glass plates, #120 roll film, 
or Polaroid film in Graphic Polaroid Back. 


GRAPPLE X: 


zoth Anniversary—1887-1957 


A uss a 


Graflex, Inc., Dept. SC-8 
154 Clarissa St. 
Rochester 8, N.Y. 
Please send me free folders on the Pace- 
maker Graphic, Stroboflash, and “How 
to Make Money with a Graflex Camera.” 


—_—— ee ee ee ee ee 
ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee 


Answers in next issue, 











3. Bronze coin 
. Your mothe boils potatoes in a 
































. Chief division of the hour. 
5. First in importance or value. 
. General who defeated Robert E. Lee, « 


Grant ( initials), 


. Antimony (symbol). 
. Wyoming (abbr.). 
3. Soag, “_ Invitation for You.” 
4. Symbol of Congress’ authority. 
. Pay attention to. 
. Mineral spring. 
20. Sound madg by lamb. 
21. Scales indicaté-your —— 
23. Advertisement (abbr. ). 
24. Bud Abbott’s partner (initials) 
. Which came first, the chicken or 


es 
Star of TV’s Home show (initials). 


. Place. 
. People who change the color of cloth. 


Unit of measurement derived from 
the weight of one ________ of wheat. 
U. S. auto speedometers measure 


ed in Norway: 


. Our country (abbr.). 
2. Large container. 
. Greek letter used in finding circum- 


ference and diameter of circles 
Hunters sometimes _._-_-_. out 
traps. 

Bird with a 1 chest. 


3. Sea eagle. 
. Home of be: 
. This sharp object is used by dress- 


makers. 


2. Color of the sky 
. Printer’s unit of measurement that’s 


half an em 


4. Gram (abbr 

. Mother (slang). 

. North America (abbr.). 

. Nautical measure equal to 3.45 land 


miles. 


. Written mes 


. Avoids by tric 
. Scales are used to 


2. Burglar (slang). 


Speak indistinctly. 


2. Son of Abraham and Sarah in the 


Bible. 


8. Expend. 
. Thomas Mann’s novel, The Magic 


Mountain, is about life in a 
sanatorium (abbr.). 
Ancient Egyptian sun god. 
Inches ¢abbr. ar 


ery. 


Central America (abbr.). 

Sound made by mule, haw. 
Popular crooner who was born in 
Argentina (initials). 

Father (slang). 


22. She starred in Giant, Elizabeth 


. At retail price, milk is measured by 


ne os 


28. Twenty-four inches make two 
29. Professional (slang). 


When a young man goes on a date, 
he should always wear one of these 
around his neck. 

Immetse. 

Movie actor who often stars in 
Westerns ( initials). 

Four pecks make one 


. Three-dimensional. 
9. Consisting of a line. 
. River in France. 


Highest point. 


3. Coal is usually stored in this. 

. Dried plum. 

3. Television (abbr. ). 

. Nickname for an elevated railroad 
. This is usually sold by the dozen. 
2. Mickey Mantle’s best friend on the 


diamond is his __ > 


. Ruthenium (symbol). 
56. Maine (abbr.). 





. . and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too, Address “Say 
What You Please,” World Week, 33 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Rock ‘n’ Roll 


Dear Editor: 

I certainly don’t agree with David 
Myler’s views on “rock ’n’ roll,” (World 
Week, Feb. 1). 

I think Elvis is a real nice fellow. 
The boys are just jealous because we 
girls like Elvis so much, What about 
the boys? Don’t they have a fit over 
Marilyn Monroe, Betty Grable, and 
Jane Russell? 

If a boy had a favorite star would he 
like to hear her called a “creep”? I 
don’t think he would. Just suppose 
Elvis should read this magazine, think 
how he would feel. But he would be a 
good sport about it. 

Delores Talor 
Albertson, N. C. 


Dear Editor: 

You can have lots of fun without 
rock ’n’ roll, but you can also have lots 
of fun with rock ’n’ roll. People circu- 
lating rumors about Elvis Presley being 
a “creep” are in a “false mood” we 
think. Creeping is done only by ani- 
mals. 

Juliette Tanguay 
Blanche Fortier 
Donnelly, Alberta (Canada) 


Dear Editor: 

Elvis Presley is not a “creep.” Elvis 
is handsome, and he is a good singer. 
He has “the beat.” So all you cats and 
chicks who dig me, let me know. 

Linda Arbogast 
Sidney, Ohio 


Dear Editor: 

Bravo! I agree with David Myler on 
rock ’n’ roll. I don’t care for it and I 
think that anybody who calls “Elvis’ 
style” music good music doesn’t know 
what good music is. 

Lynne Lundgren 
Grants Pass, Oregon 


Dear Editor: 

Our feeling about “rock ’n’ roll,” is 
that it’s good and lots of fun, but some 
people go to extremes about it. 

We have a “rec” room in our school 
with a juke box in it. Sure, it’s okay to 
go down and dance, but there is no 


reason on earth why some people 
should have hysterics when their fa- 
vorite singer comes on. 

We agree with David Myler, in your 
February issue. Elvis is a “creep” and 
if he would stop going all over the 
place when he sings, we would like 
him much better. 

Betsy Greene 
Laurel Wimmelroos 
Willoughby, Ohio 


. More School? 
Dear Editor: 
In my opinion, more school (World 
Week, Jan. 4) is very unwise, For the 
Northern states, this may be ideal, but 
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here in the Southland I am confident 
that this would be a hindrance to our 
lives. Since we do make a living by 
farming (of course, not everyone is a 
farmer), we do have work to do on the 
farm. 

As it is now, our schools usually get 
out about the first of June. Around this 
time of the year, the corn needs to be 
plowed and wheat must be harvested. 
In the fall, our grain for the next year 
has to be planted. If more school days 
were added each year, there would be 
many who would have to miss school 
to help on the farm. 

Robert H. Sink 
Lexington, N. C. 








at first sight 


with the dazzling new 1957 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


AU Mtge 


There’s an indefinable something 
about the new Hummer that sets 
your pulse racing. Maybe it’s the 
anticipation of the miles of care- 
free riding adventure. Perhaps it’s 
the thought of the pride you'll 
know in po one of these 
sleek, colorful beauties, 

Whatever it is, you'll discover it 
for yourself in a single, closeup 
look ...one fun-packed test ride. 
Your friendly dealer will be glad 


So easy to own! 


*After minimum down 
And that includes Are, the 
udes 
and carry seni oe 
c es now = 
erates th complete details. 


to arrange one for you and your 
friends. He'll also point out all the 
new features such as big, new two- 
wheel brakes. And he'll show you 
why a Hummer gets up to 100 
miles per gallon ... how you can 
own a Hummer for as little as 
$17.00* per month. 

Why not stop and see him today. 
You'll find his name and address 
under “motorcycles” in the classi- 
fied section of your phone book. 


PRPC RO SOONG e2eeee0200 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. SS, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Please send me free literature 
plus packet designed to help me 
sell my parents. 


eee | 





BOOK 
SALE! 


LOTS OF LAUGHS 


1. ELEPHANT TOAST, Longstreth (22¢) 
Chuckle-loaded adventure! Rollicking 
story of a zany crew of summer campers 
and Dot, their real elephant mascot 


2. BERTIE MAKES A BREAK, Felsen (22¢) 
Duped by a fast-talking swindler, 
Bertie thirsts for Madcap 
merriment at a laugh-a-minute pace! 
3. BOBBY SOX, Marty Links (22¢) 
Meet hilarious Emmy Lou and her Bob- 
by Sox friends—at home, on dates, in 
and out of love. Non-stop cartoon riot! 
4. JOKES AND MORE JOKES (22¢) 
Rib-tickling humor! Hundreds of jokes, 
wisecracks, puns, cartoons—the cream 
of the crop from Scholastic Magazines. 


revenge 


ANIMAL FRIENDS 
AND ENEMIES 


5. NEW BOOK OF DOGS, Brown (31¢) 
Bonanza for dog owners! Care of pets, 
photos, details on champions of every 
breed. Exclusive edition! 

6. MIDNIGHT, Montgomery (22¢) 
Once a gangling colt, high-spirited 
Midnight grows up . . . becomes leader 
of his own untamed band! 


7. GRAY WOLF, Montgomery (22¢) 
Savage .. . snarling with rage . . . the 
wise old wolf-king whirls to face his 
deadliest challenger. Can he survive? 
8. THE PHANTOM ROAN, Holt (22¢) 
Man’s cruelty made a murderous out- 
law of Sky, the Phantom Roan. Can 
Glenn hope to win his trust—and 
friendship? 

9. CIRCUS DOCTOR, Henderson (22¢) 
True, fascinating account of the tough- 
est veterinary job in the world . . . car- 
ing for 700 wild animals under the Big 
Top. A must for all animal lovers! 


MODERN BEST-SELLERS 


10. STARS IN MY CROWN, Brown(22¢) 
The new parson stands the town of 
Walesburg on its ear—with humor, jus- 
tice and a pair of cavalry pistols! 
11. @HIROSHIMA, John Hersey (22¢) 
A blinding white-hot flash . . . seconds 
later Hiroshima lay in flame and ruin. 
What was it like? Awe-inspiring, eye- 
witness account of first atom bombing. 
12. @GOD IS MY CO-PILOT, Colonel 
Robert L. Scott (31¢) 
Famed combat pilot tells his own ex- 
citing story . . . thrill-packed saga of 
the “One Man Air Force” in action! 
13. @KEYS OF THE KINGDOM, 
Cronin (31¢) 
Magnificent and mighty! Inspiring 
story of fighting Father Chisholm—his 


‘around-the-globe battle for truth. 


ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS 


14, HIGH TRAIL, Vivian Breck (22¢) 
The story of Chloe . . . from quiet 
teen-ager—to mountain-top heroine! 
Thrilling adventure! 

15. DOCTOR JANE, McElfresh (22¢) 
Marriage or the career of her dreams? 
Lovely Dr. Jane searches her heart to 
find the one true answer. 





READERS’ CHOICE—The Budget Book Service 
Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines 


16. SUE BARTON, SENIOR NURSE, 
Helen Dore Boylston (22¢) 
Vivacious, redheaded Sue faces her 
first big test—and wins her diploma! 
Another smash hit in a great series! 
17. LITTLE WOMEN, Louisa Alcott (22¢) 
Loved by millions . . . the romantic, 
real-life story of four famous sisters. 
All-time favorite . .. @ reading must! 
18. JUNIOR MISS, Sally Benson (22¢) 
Bubbling with humor . . . the fun-filled 
adventures of one of America’s most 
popular teen-agers—she could be you. 
19. SPURS FOR SUZANNA, 
Cavanna (22¢) 
A wonderful summer with horses! Sue 
bravely meets a life-and-death crisis 
. . and finds romance! 


CHILLS, THRILLS, 
HAPPY ENDINGS 


20. THE PEARL LAGOON, . 
Nordhoff (22¢) 
Teen-ager outwits thieving savages— 
battles monstrous, man-eating sharks! 
Exciting South Seas adventure! 
21. SEVEN MEN FROM NOW, 
Kennedy (22¢) 
Ex-Sherift Ben Stride vowed to get 
all seven deadly killers. Slashing story 
—action-packed screen hit! 
22. THUNDER ROAD, Wm. Gault (22¢) 
A cool head and a mighty hot car... 
but is Pete ready for the speed classic 
—the BIG test? Auto-racing dynamite! 





Treat yourself to real reading fun—and save money! Choose from 
40 terrific titles in bright, pocket-size editions. Regularly 25¢ 

and 35¢... now only 22¢ and 31¢. Whatever your taste, whatever 
your mood—you'll find books here to match. Sure-fire ideas for 
your next book report, too. Don’t miss out. Choose yours now! 


23. @JET, Frank Harvey (31¢) 
Jet-propelled, supersonic action! Seven 
great stories of our Air Force today. 
24. MYSTERY OF THE EMPTY 
ROOM, Augusta H. Seaman (22¢) 
A creaky old house, the snoopy stran- 
ger, a banging shutter . . . only Silas 
Trott knew the baffling secret—and he 
refused to speak. Tingling suspense! 
25. DOWN THE BIG RIVER, 
Meader (22¢) 
Pioneer boy battles vicious river pirates 
—fights his way for a thousand un- 
charted i Sig, Se the Ohio River! 
26. MASK OF GLASS, 
Holly Roth (22¢) 
Violent intrigue! Counter intelligence 
agent defies Communist schemers . . . 
unmasks a cold and sinister plot. 
27. THE LOST KINGDOM, Bryant (22,) 
Alone in the depths of the jungle, can 
the Indian boy track down the mark of 
the cobra . . . the secret of his birth? 
28. BLACK SPANIEL MYSTERY, 
Betty Cavanna (31¢) 
Two lost pups lead Jeff and Judy into 
a baffling mystery—and certain danger! 
Top sleuthing by teen-age twins! 


IMPORTANT! 
DO NOT 


HOW TO ORDER 


Encircle the number on the 
coupon for each book you 
want. Numbers in black repre- 
sent 22¢ books; numbers in 
color represent $l¢ books. 


SPOTLIGHT ON SPORTS 


29. BASEBALL STARS OF 1957, 
Jacobs (31¢) 

As exciting as a season ticket behind 
first base! Inside stories of 25 basebalt 
greats—plus all-time record section. A 
must for every fan! 
30. THE KID COMES BACK, Tunis (22¢) 
Will Roy's war-torn leg kéep him from 
clinching the pennant? Tense, fast- 
paced tale of big league baseball! 
31. SPORTS LAUGHS, 

Herman Masin (31¢) 
All-stars jabs to the funnybone! The 
pc fi collection of jokes, gags, 
cartoons . . . an all-sports speciall 


STAR-GAZING— 
FICTION & FACT 


32. COMPLETE BOOK OF OUTER 
SPACE (31¢) 
Breathtaking and true =. . man’s com- 
ing conquest of outer space! Illustrated, 
authoritative report on space travel. 
33. Wi, ROBOT, Isaac Asimov (31¢) 
Nine hair-raising tales about the near- 
human mechanical man of the future. 
Fantastic, fascinating fiction! 
34. JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF 

THE EARTH, Jules Verne (31,) 
Underground seas . . . prehistoric mon- 
sters . . . weird, perilous journey to the 
center of the earth! S-F at its best! 


MOVIE, STAGE AND TV 


35. MAMA‘S BANK ACCOUNT, 
Forbes (22¢) 

On TV as | Remember Mama .. . hu- 
morous, heart-warming story of a fabu- 
lous family. Can’t-put-it-down reading! 
36. JAMES DEAN, Wm. Bast (31¢) 
His brilliant, meteoric career~. . . his 
tragic life—the whole exciting story 
tald by a friend. 
37. NIGHT TO REMEMBER, 
True! Minute-by-minute account of 
Titanic’s sinking. Gripping TV spec- 
tacular . . . a book you'll never forget! 
38. THE GREAT LOCOMOTIVE 

CHASE, Maclennan Roberts (22,¢) 
Rip-roaring screen sizzler! Confederates 
chase runaway Union raiders . . . most 
exciting race in railroad history! 
39. BEST TELEVISION HUMOR = (31¢) 
Top-rated fun fest! Actual TV scripts 
of your favorite comics—their very best 
shows . . . now yours to keep! 
40. MEN OF IRON, Howard Pyle (31 ¢) 
Romance . . . intrigue . . . revenge! 
All the clanging fury and splendor of 
the Middle Ages . . . stirringly recreated 
on film in Black Shield of Falworth. 


Lord (22¢) 


@ For mature, more advanced readers 


BEES ERR BERR eee 


circled 


MAIL oe ere ¢ 
THIS 1112 13 4 «5 


21 22 23 24 25 


COUPON! 31 32 33 34 35 


NAME 


TO MY bag I'd like to order the books 

below at the special discount rate for 
quantity pre ee: 1 hope enough members of the 
class are interested to make up a minimum order 
of 20 books. If so, would you please order them 
for us, using the order form you received in the 
mail. (Order information is also on page 30-T 
of the Teacher Edition.) Thank you. 


ow wy we. 1S 
1% 17 18 19 20 
26 27 28 29 30 
36 37 38 39 40 








HAND THIS COUPON—WITH PAYMENT—TO YOUR TEACHER 
TTTTTTTLLLLLELLLEL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 
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Positively 
the 
Greatest! 


ULLING bunnies out of a hat or 

sawing women in half is kid stuff 
compared to what Bob Cousy can do 
with a basketball. The slim, hawk- 
faced idol of the Boston Celtics can 
make the ball do everything but croon 
like Perry Como. His fantastic behind- 
the-back dribbling, tricky passing, and 
all-around hocus-pocus are impossible 
to believe—even when you see it! 

Fast as a jet and gifted with amaz- 
ing hands, he’s a coach’s player and a 
fan’s dream. Not only is he the greatest 
play-maker in history, but he can score 
with the best. And on defense, he’s a 
greater hound than Lassie. With those 
great quick hands of his, he’s always 
picking up loose balls and intercepting 
passes. 

Inch for inc h, he’s the greatest player 
who ever lived. Up in Boston they 
wouldn't swap him for all the gold in 
Fort Knox plus Bob Pettit and a dozen 
mink basketballs. 

When I had lunch with 
other afternoon, the first 
popped was: “Bob, how in the world 
do you do all that Houdini stuff?” 

“It’s just a natural gift,” he said. “] 
was born with the hands and reflexes, 
and I can do things the normal person 
can’t. Watching me pass off on fast 
breaks, a Jot of fans think I have “eyes 
behind my head.’ Actually it’s just a 
fine sense of ‘peripheral’ vision. That 
is, I'm able to quickly see things out 
of the corners of my eyes. Soon as I 
catch a glimpse of a green shirt, boom! 
I fire the ball at it.” 

Would he recommen 
brand of ball to 

“Not if the pl 


him the 
question _] 


d his fancy 
young players? 
yer isn’t built for it. 
Young players should perfect their 
natural talents. For example, the big, 
strong kid should get in all the work 
he can on the pivot and in the corners. 
That's where he'll be playing in a game, 
and that’s what he should practice all 
the time. 

“The smaller boy. on the other hand. 


Bob Cousy 


should work on his play-making, set 
shooting, and going both ways on his 
drive. Since he'll be playing in the 
back court, he'll need these skills to 
be effective.” 

Did he play his flashy type of game 
in high school? 

“No, sir! I played only a year and 
a half of varsity ball at Andrew Jack- 
son H. S. in St. Albans, Long Island 
(N. ¥.). And my coach, Lew Grum 
mond, didn’t go in’ for fancy stuff.” 

At this point, Cousy grinned. “But 
I made up for lost time at Holy Cross 
College.” At Holy Cross, Cousy was 
fantastic. He faked, feinted, and fid- 
dled to his heart’s delight. In fact, he 
was the Harlem Globe Trotters rolled 
up into one. At the same time, how- 
ever, he led the country both in scor- 
ing and assists 

“Who does the 
ing you?” I asked next. 

“T've said it ten times and Ill say 
it again—Slater Martin. Brother, can he 
hound you. He’s a small, well-built 


fellow with burning speed and de- 
: P . ‘ 
termination, and he 


best job of guard- 


never relaxes on 
you. Hé sticks to you like a postage 
stamp—even when you don’t have the 
ball. Why, sometimes upon going to 
bed after playing against him, I look 


under the covers half-expecting to find 
him! He’s that sort of defensive player. 
Gene Shue of the Pistons is another 
tough guy to get around.” 

What players are the toughest to 
take on defense? 

“Well, I'd rather give up a few 
inches and play a taller man than take 
some of the speedier small men in the 
league. Fellows like Dick McGuire, 
Slater Martin, and Whitey Skoog. 
They're very quick and keep moving 
and driving all the time. They never 
give you a chance to relax and save 
something for offense.” 

What does he do on those nights 
when his shooting is “off”? 

“Basketbal] is a funny game. Some 
nights you can’t seem to miss. When 
that happens, you certainly should keep 
popping ‘em up. Other nights, how- 


~ ever, the basket seems to have a cover. 


Nothing will go in. When that happens, 
you should cut out hurried and bad 
shots. Just keep working for the ‘good’ 
shot. Very often you'll hit on several 
of these, and your ‘touch’ will suddenly 
come back. You get a feeling you can’t 
miss. Then you can start taking your 
normal shots.” 

While Bob was slipping in a couple 
of passes at a bowl of soup, I studied 
him closely. He certainly doesn’t look 
like a great athlete. Though 6 ft. 1 
in. and weighing 175 pounds, he’s 
built very narrowly. He has a long 
neck and a Jarge Adam’s apple. His 
face is thin and bony and his shoulders 
slope sharply. 

He doesn’t talk like the typical ath- 
lete, either. He’s tremendously poised 
and intelligent. He speaks unusually 
well—smoothly and fluently with an 
excellent choice of words. One of his 
outstanding traits--both on and off the 
court—is his coolness. He never gets 
excited. He never loses his poise. He 
never appears to be exerting himself. 
That spells one thing: e-l-a-s-s. 

When Bob looked up from his soup 
bowl, I asked him what he does during 
the off-season. 

“Usually I make a million speeches, 
rest ip around the house for a week 
or two, and then go to camp. This 
year, however, I'm going to run a 
series of basketball schools in the New 
England area. In late spring and early 
fall, ’'m going to tour the area, teach- 
ing bdsketball to kids in about 40 
towns. I'm going to show them how to 
shoot, pass, dribble, and drive. IT] also 
scrimmage with them, and then dribble 
through the best five ‘students’ at the 
school! 

“I'm sure all the kids will have a 
great time and learn a lot about the 
game. If any of your readers live uy 
that way, tell "em to keep an eye out 
for the advance notices.” 

—~Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 




















> One of the most serious duels in all 
American history—that between Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Aaron Burr—will 
be re-enacted, with -E. G. Marshall as 
Hamilton, on Kraft Television Theatre, 
Wednesday, March 6, 9:00 p.m. E. S. T. 
Besides his unquestioned ability as an 
actor, Marshal] was selected for the 
major role in The Duel because he 
bears a striking facial resemblance to 
Hamilton. Prior to this date the closest 
Marshall ever came to playing the role 
was in a high school play in Minnesota 
where he portrayed Thomas Jefferson— 
and someone else got the Hamilton 
part. The Duel was written especially 
for Kraft Television Theatre by Leslie 
Stevens, a warmly-praised new play- 
wright, in celebration of the 200th an- 
niversary of Hamilton’s birth. The play 
graphically details the origin and growth 
of the bitter enmity between Hamilton 
and Aaron Burr and its tragic climax in 
a duel at Weehawken, N. J., July 11, 
1804. 


> A perennial favorite of the American 
stage, Brandon Thomas’ comedy, Char- 
ley's Aunt, is the March 7 entry on 
Playhouse 90, CBS-TV, 9:30 p.m., 
E. S. T. The roster of top actors’ who 
have appeared in the role of the “Aunt 
from Brazil” reads like the “Who’s Who” 
of comedy, among them Jack Benny, 
Jose Ferrer, Sid Chaplin, and Ray Bol- 
ger. This TV adaptation of the farce 
will follow the pattern of the original 
play in presenting a straight version 
with all the characters of the Broad- 
way original. Most people are more 
familiar with the stage and musical 
adaptations of the play which dropped 
some of the original parts. Arthur Penn, 
whose recent direction of The Miracle 
Worker (about Helen Keller’s child- 
hood) was a most moving piece of 
artistry, will direct the show for his 
second Playhouse 90 effort. 


> A play about Laura Bridgman, the 
woman who has been Helen Keller’s 
great inspiration, is scheduled for Tele- 
phone Time on March 10, 6:00 p.m., 
E. S. T. The Key begins in 1837 when 
Miss Bridgman was taken as a child to 
Dr. Samuel Howe at the Perkins Insti- 
tution in Boston. Having lost her sight 
and hearing through scarlet fever as a 
baby, she could never learn to talk. Un- 
able to communicate, she retrogressed 
into idiocy. Dr. Howe began the long 
and arduous task of teaching her 


through touch. He first taught Laura 
elementary spelling with wooden let- 
ters, then meanings, and eventually 
associations of words with objects. His 
final triumphant “b - to 
Laura; which is the climax of The ‘Key, 
won fame for both doctor and pupil. 


> Take a trip to France on Wednesday, 
March 6, Maurice Chevalier’s Paris, 
over NBC-TV, 8:00-9200 p.m., E. S. T. 
Filmed wholly in the French capital, it 
presents the “real” Chevalier—a citizen 
of Paris—not the entertainer with the 
straw hat who sings about love. He 
wants through this program to explain 
to non-Parisians why he and his com- 
patriots so much admire their city.~ 
Chevalier will take you through the 
streets and byways of Paris to see all 
aspects of one of the most exciting cities 
in the world. 


> How would you like to be able to 
attend college, free, no questions asked, 
no final exams—nothing in fact but the 
very best of teachers.coming into your 
front room via TV? Well, if you're lucky 
enough to live in one of the twenty or 
so communities that have educational 
TV stations, you could “sit in” on any 
of five courses (American literature on 
Mondays, world geography on Tues- 
days, mathematics on Wednesdays, 
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government on Thursdays, and opera 
on Fridays, 6:30-7:00 p.m., E. S. T.). 
What kinds of things will be discussed 
each week? Watch these columns for 
details, but you can get the idea from 
the first topics to be discussed on the 
American literature program: March 11 
—Historical novels of the American rev- 
olution. March 18—Novels of the fron- 
tier, like The Ox Bow Incident, on 
which the movie and TV shows are 
based. March 25—The South. Later 
these TV programs will be released Yo 
the schools on film. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Wii iTops, don’t miss. i“ i" Good. 
“i Fair. Save your money. 

Drame—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Doev 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 
“vrrThe Barretts of Wimpole Street 
(D); Around the World in 80 Days (D); 
Friendly Persuasion (D); The Ten Com- 
mandments (D); War and Peace (D); 
Moby Dick (D); Giant (D); The King and 
I (M); Carousel (M); Oklahoma! (M); 
The Solid Gold Cadillac (C); Secrets of 
Life (Y). 
“vvThe Young Stranger (D); Battle 
Hymn (D); The Saga of Satchmo (Y); 
Three Brave Men (D). 
The Iron Petticoat (C); Mister Cory 
(D); The Opposite Sex (M); Edge of 
Hell (D). 
“The Wild Party (D). 
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Vitalis makes Olympic champ Bob Mathias’ hair look great in the movies, too.* 


New greaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 





After exposure to wind, water or 
steam heat, Vitalis restores hair’s 
normal moisture balance better than 
leading cream or oil tonics. It makes 
even thick unruly hair easy to man- 
age. Yet you never have an “oil slick” 
look, because Vitalis contains V-7, 


the greaseless grooming discovery. 
Try new Vitalis —you'll like it. 

*He’s under contract to Batjac-Panama 
Productions, producers of “Legend of 
the Lost.” 


VITALIS” HAIR TONIC WITH V-7. 





ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT O 









HIGH SCHOOL-SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


earn sensational commission. 

financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 

1509 Maple St., Scranton 5 Pa 


Read This First — 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions ‘‘approvals the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, oF 
stdmps you pay for in advance, a salection of other 
stamps Geue as “approvals.” Each of these “‘ap- 
roval’ stamps has oa price clearly marked. If you 
beat any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name ond address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. If 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collectin 
you should ask your parents’ advice before sem 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stomp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write te the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y 


FREE! G00 sae’ 


All different from Britain's farfung 
colomal empire Catalog value $2.50 
FREE STAMP MAGAZINE Approvals 
Send 10c for handling. Ac! now 
NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
St. Catharines 722, Ont. Canace 











Foreign. “Coin, Banknote ana 
large illustrated coin list 
FREE te approvai ——— 

reps rt for tage. 

BARGAINS! Indian Cent, 

10¢; Wooden Nickel. 10¢ 





Canada-Newfoundiand Collection 
including Early issues, Commemoratives, 
Pictorials, and High Values. Plus Set of 
Plus set of Unused British 
All Four Offers Free 
© cover postage. 

SB, Torento, Canada 


FRE 


Fascinating Triangle Stenigs 
Colonies. Plus Large St mp Book 


with approvals. Send 10¢ 
EMPIRE STAMP CORP. Dept. 


STAMP COLLECTION : FREE! 
More than 100 diff. fascinating suet 
guing stamps from ©) reps, Attics . 


bye Scandinavia . 
used stamps and unu ae —— ” you will be thrilled: 
pplicants sending 3¢ post 


i ‘given to approval sery 
age. TATHAM STAMP cO., SPRINGF? ELD 92, MASS. 








COFFEE STAMP 
TRIANGLE 


OND SHAPE 
ILY FLOWER 


First ——_, Big Commemorative, Greenland. [ol 
EE with approvals 


Dancer, 
CAPITAL t“stamr CO., FERRYSBURG 7, MICHIGAN 


ICELAND 


10 Different beautiful stamps for only 10 cents to appli- 
cants for our good old fashioned approvals. Old Coleny 
Stamp Coe., Dept. X, Milford, Connecticut. 




















By TONY SIMON 


Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


U.N. Honors Emergency Force 
SEVITOh a 


ON APRIL 8 THE U. N. will issue 
this stamp in two denominations, a 3¢ 
blue and an 8¢ red. The stamp honors 
the U. N. Emergency Force (UNEF), 
which was formed last fall. Shown on 
the stamp is UNEF’s blue and white 
emblem, which U. N. troops wear on 
shoulder patches, armbands, and caps. 
The emblem helps to identify U. N. 
troops. quickly. Their main job is to 
police a trouble spot and keep soldiers 
of disputing nations from fighting. At 
present, UNEF troops are patrolling 
Egypt’s Suez area where trouble flared 
last fall: You can order official first- 
day covers, with filler cards, from the 
UNSC outlet: F. N. Cover Service, 
160-28 17th Avenue, Whitestone 57, 
N. Y. The covers cost 20¢ each. 


ONE FOR GIRL SCOUTS: The 
Philippines Post Office has issued a 
5-centavo blue in tribute to Girl Scouts. 
This year thousands of them from 
Asia met at Quezon City, the capital. 
The girls set up a camp there for two 
weeks. During this encampment they 
demonstrated what they’ve learned as 
Scouts. The stamp pictures a girl in 
profile looking out at rows of tents. 


WATCH FOR THEM! Winners of 
the U. N. stamp design contest will be 
announced in our March 22 stamp 
column. Next month the two top win- 
ners will visit U. N. Headquarters in 
New York City to receive their prizes. 
The contest was conducted “by Scho- 
lastic Magazines for UNSC in co- 
operation with the U. N. 





Free! ISRAEL Stamp Collection 


Usually selling for $1.00 and more, this packet of 25 ALL DIFFERENT 
ISRAEL stamps is yours FREE! Your chance to own a good basic 


collection including the various 


12 TRIBES ISSUE, 


ancient HEBREW COIN 
HIGH HOLY DAYS, RUNNING STAG ISSUE, 


ETS, 


AIRPOST, and CHILDREN’S ISSUE. EXTRA: 48 PAGE STAMP DIC- 
TIONARY & GUIDE included Free. Send 10 cents to help cover costs. 


STAMPEX CO., Box 47-MSC, 


White Plains, 


New York 





Higher Education 


Smith: “I suppose your son is de- 
veloping along musical lines while he’s 
at college.” 

Jones: “I should say so. Just name 
any record and he can tell you what's 


on the other side.” 
School Activities 


In Foggy London Town 


Danny Kaye, the comedian, is a great 
favorite in London and loves playing 
there, in spite of the havoc the foggy 
climate plays with his throat, 

He was recounting some of his ex- 
periences there to friends recently. 

“Ah, London—what a city!” he ex- 
claimed. “Where else in the world can 
you wake up at the crack of dawn to 
the coughing of the birds?” 


The American Weekly 


Success! 


A Hollywood motion picture studio 
decided to use a scientific method of 
determining whether a novel or short 
story would be a hit movie. They fed 
all of the characteristics of the best- 
selling movies to an I.B.M. machine. 
Then they let the machine decide 
whether the stories submitted met the 
required standards. 

One day an author sat by the machine 
while it chewed up his novel. Gears 
were grinding, lights blinked, and little 
bells sounded in the bowels of the 
machine. 

Suddenly there was a flash of light: 
“What does it mean?” the novelist 
screamed at an attendant. 

“I think you're in,” the attendant re- 
plied. “The machine just signaled for 


another box of popcorn!” 
Jack Sterling 


Same Leaning 


Guide: “This is the famous Leaning 
Tower of Pisa.” 

Tourist Farmer: “Pisa . . . Pisa! Let's 
see. That doesn’t sound quite like the 
name of the man who built my silo, 


but it sure does look like his work!” 
Quote 


Dry Wit 

A Stranger, while traveling through 
the Southwest, noticed the dry, dusty 
appearance of the land. He asked 
“Doesn't it ever rain here?” 

“Rain?” answered the native. “Why, 
there are ducks in this town over ten 
years old that have never learned to 


swim.” 
Patuxent River Tester 


Next Best Thing 


Boxer: “Have I done him any dam- 
age?” 

Disgusted second: “No, but keep 
swinging. The draft might give him a 


cold.” 
The Balance Sheet 








The mathematics professor and his 
fiancee were out roaming the fields 
when she plucked a daisy, and looking 
roguishly at him, began to~pull off the 
petals, saying: “He loves me, he loves 
me not—” 

“You are giving yourself a lot of un- 
necessary trouble,” said the professor. 
“You should count up the petals, and if 
the total is an even number the answer 
will be in the negative; if an uneven 


number, in the affirmative.” 
Cockle Bur 


Powerful Katrinka 


At a recent shipyard launching, the 
woman who was to christen the boat 
was quite nervous. 

“Do you have any questions before 
we start?” inquired the master of cere- 
monies. 

“Yes,” she replied. “How hard do I 
have to hit the boat to knock it into 


the water?” 
Classmate 


Slow-down 


Three turtles decided to have a cup 
of cuffee. Just as they got into the cafe 
it started to rain, so the biggest turtle 
said to the smallest turtle, “Go home 
and .get the umbrella.” 

The little one replied: “I will, if you 
don’t drink my coffee.” 

“We won't,” the other two promised. 

Two years later the big turtle said 
to the middle turtle: “Well, I guess he 
isn’t coming back, so we might as well 
drink his coffee.” 

Just then a voice called from outside 


the door, “If you do, I-won't go.” 
Michigan Gargoyle 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Changed Completely 
“My, how you've changed! You used 
to have curly red hair and now you 
are bald. You always were so tanned 
and now you're pale. And you must 
have lost 50 pounds. You've certainly 
changed, Mr. Pfister.” 
“But my name isn’t Pfister,” the man 
replied. “It’s Maloney.” 
“Look! You've even changed your 


name!” 
Balance Sheet 


New Move 


Mr. Jones was mowing the lawn 
when he saw a large moving van pull 
up to the door. He rushed in to his wife 
and asked her what it was all about. 
“It’s the furniture folks,” his wife in- 
formed him in a whisper. “They've 
come for the piano.” 

“But I gave you the money for the 
next installment,” he reminded her. 

“Yes, I know, dear,” she answered. 
“I'm going to pay them as soon as they 
have it downstairs. I've decided to have 


it in the living room.” 
Co-Operator 


Tick-Tock 


“Why does a clock run?” 


“You would, too, if you had ticks.” 
_ Annapolis Spinter 





Meet An Officer 

Military Student: “Captain, Ps have 
neither pencil nor paper.” 

—aptain: “What would you think 
about a soldier who went to battle with- 
out a rifle and ammunition?” 

Military Student: “I would think he 


was an officer, sir.” 
Balance Sheet 


Request 
Teacher (impatiently): “When those 
boys in the rear finish flirting with the 
girls, I hope they will give me a chance.” 


Canadian High News 


WALLET Size 2¥2 x 342 on 
PORTRAIT QUALITY PAPER 
Swap pictures with all 

the “extra-special” 
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LEATHER GOODS, IN FINIGH, = 
SUPPLENESS AND THE FINE DETAILS OF WORKMANSHIP YOULL 
SEE A MODERN MIRACLE OF LEATHERCRAFT...AND YOU'LL SEE 

WHY HICKOK IS KNOWN AG MASTER BELT MAKER TOTHE WORLD. 


When you're wearing a Hickok you're wearing the best! 











BILL LUNDIGAN* SHOWS YOU THE NEW 
TORSION-AIRE RIDE FOR '57 


(*Your host on “Climax!” and “Shower of Stars” Thursdays, CBS-TV ) 


2.“NOW BUMPS MAY BE FUN for the youngsters who 
axles, and ‘build their own’. But most cars use coil springs between 
wheels go over the axle and front wheel. This has some softening action, 
¢prings, no cradling, no cushioning. but does not prevent tilt on turns or dips when stopping. 


1. “IN A ‘HOMEMADE CAR’, your wheels are attached to 
x! ire attached to the car. So if your 
p right along with it. No 


ou 


La: 


4. “TORSION-AIRE combines many new things. Instead 
rings, torsion bars twist for spring action. Ball 


of coil 5 
th, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Imperia joints steering easier. Rubber mountings isolaté-sHock. 


3. “THIS YEAR, Chrysler Corporation introduced the great 
est advance yet in suspension—TORSION-AIRE. It makes 
every 1957 Plymout 


t’s like riding on a carpet! Smaller wheels have big, softer-riding tires. 


ride so smoothly, 


6. “YEAR'S BIGGEST engineering advance is new Torsion- 
Aire Ride—and only Chrysler Corporation cars have it! But 
there’s a whole lot more that’s new in these cars. In fact, 
they’re the newest new cars in 20 years!” 


6. “THE THREE BIG ADVANTAGES of Torsion-Aire 
I the going is roughest, it carpets the road. 


are: 1. Even where the 
2. There is no ‘sway’ or ‘lean’ in going around corners. 3. 


There’s no ‘nose-dive’ when stopping. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION > THE FORWARD LOOK 


PLYMOUTH -DODGE-DESOTO-CHRYSLER-:-IMPERIA'L 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT @1, MICH 
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Honored for outstanding contributions to American education are (L-R): Army 
Chief of Staff Gen. Maxwell Taylor; his former teacher Clifford Nowlin, Kansas 


City, Mo.; Alice Rudd, Cedar 


Rapids, 


lowa, former teacher of Beardsley 


Ruml; and Mr. Rumi. All were presented with golden keys at Atlantic City ceremonies. 


Reports of AASA 1957 Convention 


Nearly 21,000 school administrators jammed Atlantic City’s hotels and motels 
last month, for the 83rd annual convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators. It was the greatest turnout in AASA history—and for 
good reason. The old problems of meeting the teacher shortage and finding 
money to build more classrooms are still very much with American education. 
In Atlantic City, America’s top education brains mulled possible answers to the 
problems: Federal aid for schools? Educational television? Merit pay for teachers? 


U.S. Aid Eyed 


The question of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, a hardy perennial at educational 
meetings, received a major share of at- 
tention at both the AASA and National 
School Boards Association conventions. 

Supporters of the measure received 
a jolt at the NSBA session when the 
delegates tabled two alternative resolu- 
tions: one endorsing Federal aid, the 
other opposing it. 

This action came despite NSBA presi- 
dent Taylor Hicks’ assertion that 
more money was needec. for schools. 
Said Hicks: “Last year, we spent 
$10,000,000,000 on alcoholic bever- 
ages; $32,000,000,000 on automobiles; 
$10,000,000,000 on education. An 
economy that can stand that for cars 
and drinks does not dare plead that it 


World Guide to Summer Study 


cannot afford more for schools.” 

But speakers at the AASA meeting 
not only endorsed the principle of Fed- 
eral aid, they also went far beyond 
President Eisenhower's proposals. 

Prof. Seymour Harris of Harvard 
Univ. called for a Federal outlay of 
$600,000,000 annually. By 1965, he 
said, the government should provide 
$6,000,000,000 a year. 

Harris said that teachers today 
should receive an annual average sal- 
ary of $6,000—$2,000 more than the 
present average. Moreover, if the 
teachers receive their fair share of “the 
expected gains of the ecommy over 
the next ten years . . . teachers’ sa:- 
aries in [terms of] 1956 prices would 
average $8,500.” 

Noted economist Bea.dsley Ruml also 
urged increased Federal school aid. 


Debate Merit Pay 


Should teachers be paid on the basis 
of merit? Or is the idea of merit pay 
unwise, unfair and impractical? 

At the National School Boards Asso 
ciation convention, David C. Guhl and 
Elizabeth Yank, president and past 
president, respectively, of the NEA’s 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
summed up the feeling of many col 
leagues: Classroom teachers must re- 
ject merit ratings because such tests 
“are neither objective nor scientific, nor 
do they improve the condition they 
are aimed at.” 

Supt. Edmund H. Thorne, of Wesi 
Hartford, Conn., said thot “As a pure 
matter of justice, there is nothing more 
unfair than paying unequals equal 
pay.” 

Supt. Thorne said West Hartford's 
merit plan grew from a desire to add 
rewards for outstanding teachers al 
ready at peak schedule salary. Teach 
ers shared in developing criteria. 

The school boards’ position was given 
by Fred Heinold, president of the Cin 
cinnati Board of Education. Reported 
Heinold: Many school boards feel that 
merit pay must be seriously considered 
as a possible solutiou to teacher salary 
problems. But widespread adoption of 
the practice should wait until furthe: 
study and pilot projects have been cat 
ried out. 

Three days after the NSBA debate 
the subject came up for further discus 
sion at the AASA meeting. There it 
aroused so much interest that an un 
scheduled repeat performance was 
called to accommodate more than 3,500 
schoolmen who couldn’t get into the 
first meeting. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that 
merit rating is laudable in principle,” 
declared Mathilda Gilles, principal of 
the Richmond School in Salem, Ore., 
and president of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. “But 
she went on, “if we as educators are 
really concerned about the improve- 
ment of the over-all instructional pro 
gram ... if we are really interested in 
improving teacher morale, rather than 
lowering it, then merit rating is not 


SEE PAGE 11-T 





page from your history book... 
as you'll see it in Canada! 


largest natural playground, 
exciting 


rovers of Old con- 


} “dv 
naray 


Seen first by the sez 
France, settled by the 
of Scotland, this 
Atlantic shore bears the 
both. It will charm you...and it’s 
but a sample. Ca 


tains a limitless array o 


sons 


sea- 
than 


vacation sites ... mountains, 
coast, National Parks, mors 
one million lakes for swimming, 


boating, sailing, all fun-in-the-sun. 


sweep of 
marks of 


nada, the world’s 


And you'll play at gay resorts amid scenic glory! 


china, handicrafts. See your travel 
or transportation agent soon about 
vacationing in uncrowded Canada 
—and arrange to stay as Jong as 
you can. No passports are needed. 


Canada’s resorts offer outstanding 
facilities for your favourite sports 
—plus good times, fine accommo- 
dation. Or...sample storied cities, 
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shop for grand “buys” in woollens, 


Canada’ 
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VACATIONS UNL TED! 


iMI 


MAIL 
VACATION PACKAGE 


THIS COUPON FOR THE 


CANADIAN 
A COMPLETE, FREE 


INFORMATION SERVICE CONTAINING : 


1. “Canada—Vacations 
Unlimited” —a 48-page 
booklet with 100 full- 
colour illustrations, describ- 
ing holiday attractions in 
all parts of Canada. 

2. “Highway Map” in full- 
colour of all Canada and 
northern U.S.A. 


38. “How to Enter Canada” 
..-helpful information on 
border-crossing, etc. 


4.“Tourist Enquiry Form” 


which you can fill out and 
send in for information 
on the particular areas, 
activities, accommodation 
which interest you. 


r ome mee PLEASE P-R-I-N-T o—_ oe 7 


OTTAWA 


Please send me — 


j 


3 Address___.___. 


j Town __ 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEI 


immediately 


01-2-02-57-02 
BUREAU 
CANADA 


your free 


CANADIAN VACATION PACKAGE 


State _ 


Stick this coupon on any postcard, or mail it in an envelope. 
aN Ce ee ee ee —_ 








possible, particularly when attached to 
a salary schedule.” 

The reason why merit rating will not 
work, according to Principal Gilles: “No 
valid method has been devised to 
measure teacher competence. And 
what is more, there is little agreement 
to what constitutes an effective 
teacher. Our individual ideas of what 
is an ideal teacher are as different as 
are our opinions about what the goals 
of education should be.” 


aS 


TV vs. Teacher 

Television is an exvellent teaching 
tool. It is no fad or gimmick. But it will 
never take the place of the classroom 
teacher. These were the major conclu- 
sions of a random sampling of educa- 
tors who observed a series of five edu- 
cational television programs at the 
AASA meeting in Atlantic City. 

Interest in the closed-circuit TV dem- 
onstrations was marked. On each of two 
days, approximately 1,000 schoolmen 

and women) jammed eight stuffy 
video viewing rooms. They saw “live” 
demonstrations of tenth gr:de geome- 
try and fifth grade French teaching, 
and filmed lessons on fifth grade social 
studies, high school physics, and a high 
school course on the Far East. 

As educators left the viewing rooms, 
a Scholastic Teacher reporter stopped 
them at random to get their reactions. 
Here are some of the impressions: 

William W. Davis, Whitesboro (Tex. ) 
school superintendent: “Television has 
lots of possibilities, and they'll be im- 
proving on it all the time. But it will 
supplement the teacher's work—not re- 
place it.” 

J. Fred Essig, Youngstown (Ohio) 
school superintendent: “Quite a dem- 
onstration! It certainly won't replace 
the teacher, but it will make it possible 
to teach larger classes in certain sub- 
iect areas where personal contact is not 
absolutely necessary.” 

John Collins, Wilmington (Mass.) 
school superintendent: “I was partic- 
ularly impressed with the language 
demonstration. I think it’s much better 
to have the language tau:sht this way 
[with the instructor obviously teaching 
her native tongue] than by having 
teachers with Boston accents or Texas 
accents try to teach the language.” 

J. A. Lawson, Rosamond (Calif.) 
school superintendent: “This is no fad. 
There is a place in the schools for tele- 
vision as a supplementary teaching aid.” 

Martha Shull, Portland (Ore.) Eng- 
lish teacher, president of the National 
Education Association: “After seeing 
these demonstrations, I disagree with 
Stoddard. [Noted educator Alexander 
J. Stoddard, in a recent Fund for the 
Advancement of Education study, calls 


for closed-circuit television to be in- 
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Vacation fun in endless variety 
awaits you. The Colorado Rockies 
... Arizona-Utah National Parks 
... the Grand Canyon... magi- 
cal California...evergreen Pacific 
Northwest. ..exciting Yellowstone. 

Go from Chicago on famous 
Milwaukee Road trains such as 
the Crry or DENVER, CITY OF 


Send for free 


Cotoravo Rockies — Denver — 
Rocky Mt. Nat. Park—Estes Park 
—Colorado Springs—Pike’s Peak 
—Garden of the Gods. 


Satt Laxe Ciry— Mormon Capital. 
Arizona-Utah Parks: Zion—Bryce 
Canyon—Cedar Breaks—Grand 
Canyon from the high north rim. 


CALIFoRNIA-NEVADA—Los Angeles 
—San Diego— Hollywood — Santa 
Barbara. San Francisco— Del 
Monte— Monterey— Yosemite— 
Reno—High Sierra— Lake Tahoe. 
Las Vegas’ glittering ‘“‘strip’’— 
Hoover Dam. 


® 


—— 
| H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 
| 718 Union Station, Chicago 6, III. 

I am interested in vacations 1 2 3 4 


choices). 


ture and train folder. 


Name___ 


Address 


Los ANGELES, CITY oF SAN 
FRANCISCO and the OLYMPIAN 
HIAWATHA. Features include 
dome-diners, Super Domes, lounge 
cars, all-room Pullmans and re- 
served-seat coaches. Round trip 
in coaches little over 2¢ a mile in 
western territory. Big savings on 
circle routings and family fares. 


planning help 


(@) Yettowstone Park — geysers- 
great waterfalls and colorful can- 
yon—wild life—Grand Teton Park. 


Pacific NortHwest—Seattle-Ta- 
coma—Puget Sound—Olympic 
National Park— Mt. Rainier in 
Washington. Portland—Columbia 
River— Mt. Hood—Crater Lake in 
Oregon. 


© Sun VALLEY —all-year resort. 


@) Dupt RANCHES— Rockies or Sierra 
highlands. 


Escorteo Tours—anywhere West. 
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Please send free vacation planning litera- 
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stalled in every school in America to 
meet the teacher shortage. See Scholas- 
tic Teacher, Feb. 15.] Television has 
great potentiality. It will make teach- 
ing more interesting and effective. But 
it will suppleme nt the teacher's work— 
not replace it.” 

A Connecticut elementary 
principal—who would not give her name 
—was worried about the human rela- 
tionships that elementary school chil- 
dren might miss by TV _ instruction. 
“Children must participate—orally, man- 
ually, or by conducting research. All 
this would be lost with TV instruction. 
And don’t forget—our classes are hetero 
geneous groups, for the most part. Chil- 
dren would need differing amounts of 
time to absorb the lessons. TV might 
well be used at the beginning of a unit 
to stimulate interest, or at the end of a 
unit as enrichment. But take the place 
of a teacher? No!” 

There seems to be 
ever, that TV 


school 


little doubt, how- 
can be an absorbing in- 
dividual experience. At one point in his 
filmed physics lecture, Harvey White 
of the Univ. of California asks his view- 
ers if they can see an optical illusion 
“Those of can see it, raise 
hands!” he orders. At this point 
demonstration, as if at a given 
administrators 


you who 
your 
in the 
signal, a 
shot up their hands 


Myth vs. Fact 


Sen. John F. Kennedy (D.-Mass.) 
called upon superintendents to empha- 
size “the importance, in teaching stu- 
dents about public affairs, of avoiding 
the confusion of political idealism with 
political fantasy.” Idealism becomes 
fantasy “where any compromise or con- 
cession is regarded as immoral.” 

Kennedy told the AASA convention 
that a line must be| drawn between na- 
tional patriotism and national mythol- 
ogy. He cited as myths: “the untouch- 
ability of national sovereignty; the 
existence of inherently good, bad, or 
backward nations; the emphasis of gov- 
ernmental economy over national secur- 
ity; or the impairment of an aggressor’s 
power by refusing him our diplomatic 
recognition.” 

Sen. Kennedy won applause for de- 
claring also that the Federal Govern- 
ment “has an unavoidable responsibility 
in 1957 to enact a bold and imagina- 
tive program of Federal assistance to the 
states and local school districts for the 
construction of public schools.” 


dozen school 


Johnny's Back 


Johnny not only can’t read, write, 
spell, or figure. He also has a “startling 
ignorance of public affairs” and little 
sense of history. So Charles A. 
Siepmann, chairman of the New York 


Howard Earl Day Photo 
Philip J. Hickey 
1957 AASA President 


Univ. Department of Communications in 
Education, told the AASA convention. 
Few students, charged Siepmann, 
have been disciplined to “distinguish 
between straight and crooked thinking 
or, for that matter, to think independ- 
ently at all.” The reason for it all? 
“Bad teaching.” For many women, 
Siepmann maintained, “the basic moti- 
vation for becoming teachers is the 
provision of pin money, pending matri- 
mony.” For others, it is to achieve “an 
assured ceiling of lifelong security.” 

Siepmann’s conclusion: there is no 
shortage of teachers, but there is a 
great lack of good teachers. His solu- 
tion: present the good teacher via tele- 
vision to “thousands upon thousands of 
students.” 

But Baltimore School Supt. John H. 
Fischer doesn’t see it that way at all. 
Addressing another AASA session, 
Fischer saw grave danger in “bargain 
basement” education: 

“Only through personal contact can 
the wise and sensitive teacher encour- 
age the able pupil or support the slow. 
No book, no record player, no televi- 
sion screen can understand a- child. 
Tubes and transistors are not satisfac- 
tory substitutes for teachers.” 


Resolutions 


The AASA calls on the 85th Con- 
gress to enact an emergency school aid 
bill for classroom construction. On the 
issue of integration, the organization 
commends those education and commu- 
nity leaders “whose efforts have led all 
races and creeds to study the issues in- 
volved and to approach the problem 
with open minds and willingness to seek 
the good of all.” Furthermore, “We 
urge people in all states and all com- 
munities to do this in a spirit of good 
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Versatile New Projector for Filmstrips or Slides. Bell & Howell’s Specialist 
multi-purpose projector handles a variety of requirements: single or double 
frame filmstrips or 2x2 slides. Runs manually or accepts Selectron tray- 
loading changer. Adapts quickly to sound with DuKane Recordmaster. 





Here are the latest 
developments in fine teaching tools 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


Filmosound 385 Specialist is famous for 
4 e|l t S te owe l | amplifier and speaker power, jeweled 


parts for longer life, flickerless projection. 


Bell & Howell JAN shines in auditoriums, Bell & Howell Specialist tape recorder has 
throws twice as many light units as a “Miracle 2000” sound system. Ideal 
standard 1000-watt, 25-hour projector. 


New Robomatic projector changes slides 
automatically at the interval you select 


recorder for music and classroom use. remotely controlled from any position. 


See your Audio-Visual dealer or write Bell & Howell, 7118 McCormick Road. Chicago 45. In Canada: Bell & Howell Ltd., Toronto 
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aV.I.P Vacation via United Air Lines 


Dream a minute: a Vacation Individually Planned just for 
you ... planned by United to please your taste (and go light 
on your budget). For complete details, call your travel agent. 
If you’d like a free new booklet describing 85 different United 
V.1.P. Vacations, see the offer on page 30 of this issue. Or write 
United Air Lines, Dept. T-4, 36 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


different 
V.1L.P. Vacations! 


AIR LINES 
® 


© HAWAII! Choose from 14 tours, 7 to 22 days. See Waikiki, Pearl Harbor, Molokai, 
other island attractions. As low as $441.50 from Chicago*. 

© CALIFORNIA! Choose from 12 tours, 2 to 15 days: Fabulous Hollywood. Palm 
Springs. Disneyland. Other glamour spots! As low as $180.46 from New York*. 


@ NEW YORK! Choose from 6 tours, week end to 7 days. See hit shows, the UN, the 
Great White Way, other exciting sights! As low as $203 from Los Angeles*. 


| 


“complete price, including hotel accommodations (doubie occupancy), sightseeing and round-trip ais fare. All fares plus tax | 


will, good faith, patience, deliberation, 
and courage, fraught with humility.” 

Other AASA stands: 

On moral and spiritual values: U.S. 
schools should “provide for all children 
and youth those moral and spiritual ex- 
periences and concepts essential to 
ethical character, emotional balance, 
self-discipline, and good American citi- 
zenship.” 

On strengthening teaching: AASA 
members will seek to provide modern 
teaching tools and facilities, including 
laboratories, libraries, audio and visual 
teaching aids. They will also back se- 
curity programs for teachers, including 
tenure, sick leave, and adequate re- 
tirement provisions. 

On a nonpartisan Office of Educa- 
tion: Favors an “independent national 
lay board of education.” More money 
should be provided to enable the Fed- 
eral Government to hire top-notch 
personnel for the office. Praises appoint- 
ment of Lawrence Derthick as U.S. 
Commissioner. 


* 

New Officers 

Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, is the new presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
School Administrators for 1957. C.C. 
Trillingham, Los Angeles County school 
superintendent, becomes _ president- 
elect to assume office next year. 

Other new officers: J. Chester Swan- 
son, Oklahoma City school superin- 
tendent, vice-president; and Wendell 
Godwin, Topeka (Kans.) superintend- 
ent, executive committeeman. 


Fabian Bachrach photo 


Worth McClure, former AASA executive 
secretary, won the Associated Exhib- 
itors’ 1957 American Education Award. 
He has just been named chairman, 
Committee on Bequest Services, Co- 
lumbia University Teachers College. 





Convention Briefs 


>Most prolific ghostwriter at the AASA 
convention was Tom Erhard, assistant 
director of press and radio relations for 
NEA. Erhard, who has been with NEA 
for barely a month, headed the “Home 
Town Dispatch” division of the AASA 
Press Office. He helped more than 300 
school superintendents send back con- 
vention reports to their local papers. 


>General Maxwell Taylor, who re- 
ceived the Golden Key Award “for his 
demonstrated belief in education as a 
bulwark in the nation’s defense,” is 
well-known for his courage above and 
beyond the call of duty. (During World 
War II he personally negotiated the 
Italian surrender behind enemy lines.) 
Shortly after the award presentation, 
the four-star general was asked if his 
old teacher, Clifford H. Nowlin, might 
get a lift to Washington in the general’s 
plane. Taylor gulped, said of course, 
ind was reminded that this might be a 


violation of regulations. “That's all 


Canada’s only stainless steel 
streamliner takes you along the 
Banff-Lake Louise Route through 
2,881 miles of ever-changing 


scenery. 
eee 


Step aboard The Canadian and you'll 
be entering a new vacation world! 
First, perhaps, you'll relax in your 
comfortable armchair. Later you 
might stroll to the intimate Mural 
Lounge for refreshments. Then you 
can enjoy an inexpensive meal in the 
Skyline Coffee Shop, or make reser- 
vations for the finest Canadian cui- 
sine in the Deluxe Dining Room Car. 


right,” said the Army Chief of Staff, “if 
anything comes up, I'll take the rap.” 


Exhibitors in the huge convention hall 
outdid each other with attention- 
getting devices. Two of the most suc- 
cessful: a wholesale grocer who pro- 
vided free apple and tomato juice to 
passersby; and an athlete’s foot remedy 
exhibitor who had his promotional ma- 
terial distributed by a shapely brunette 
wearing a gym suit several sizes too 
small. 


PAt the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation’s annual dinner, where Cecil B. 
DeMille was guest speaker, a reporter 
was asked if he had seen “The Ten 
Commandments.” “I don’t have to,” was 
the reply, “I already read the book.” 


mA “shockingly inadequate” amount of 
money is spent for school libraries, 
Ernest Horn told an AASA panel on 
reading. Horn, professor emeritus of 
education at the State Univ. of Iowa, 
said a wider variety of reading materials 


The Canadian is famous for its spa- 
cious comfort and ultra-modern lux- 
ury. Whether you go coach, tourist, 
or first class, every seat is reserved 
at no extra fare. The Canadian is in 
daily service throughout the year be- 
tween Montreal and Vancouver and 
Toronto and Vancouver. Get com- 
plete details from your travel agent 
or Canadian Pacific in principal cities 
in the U.S. and Canada. 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
« Airlines + Hote 


Express 


Railways + Steamships 
Communications 
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must be provided “covering many read- 
ing levels.” At the same meeting, 
William S. Gray, of the Univ. of Chi- 
cago, pointed out that teachers must 
learn how to utilize the mass media to 
stimulate reading. 


NAACP Blasted 


Omer Carmichael, Louisville (Ky.) 
school superintendent who won national 
acclaim for peaceful integration of his 
school system, blames overzealousness 
on the part of the National Assn. for 
Advancement of Colored People for 
much of today’s bitterness in the South. 

Carmichael, speaking at the Educa- 
tion Writers Association annual awards 
luncheon, said the NAACP “pushed too 
fast” after the original Supreme Court 
desegregation ruling. Said Carmichael: 
“IT do not think we would have had the 
chaos we have in the South if the 
NAACP had recognized the magnitude 
of the Supreme Court victory and had 
given time for things to come to a head.” 
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Dido’s Passion and Death (Tape No. 
DTH-301). Fo: Engli ind 
studies teachers 10 bel the glory 
that was Greec: d the grandeur that 
was Rome” an integral segment of our 
heritage, the tapes litera- 
ture produced by ¢ 
prove useful additions to the 
library. The sto Dido Queen of 
Carthage, and Aeneas, destined founder 
of Rome, is dramat 
ner faithful to scholarly translations of 
the Aeneid and yet in a style which is 
keyed to the human appeal of this 
tragic love stor played 
with intelligence and restraint 

The use of music at 
tional points prevents excesses of soar- 
ing rhetoric. A narrator provides con 
tinuity which enables a high school 
student to understand the succession of 
events. 

In addition to other tape recordings 
of the Aeneid cycle, emc offers a Tro- 
jan cycle which includes, among others, 
the story of the abduction of Helen and 
the battle between Hector and A hilles. 


social 


classical 
igs W ill 


audio 


ized he re In a Man- 


The roles ar;re 


critically emo 


The story of greedy King Midas is also 
available. 

Romantic and Victorian Poets (Tape 
No, DTH-1002). The poems chosen for 
inclusion on this eme tape (dual track) 
are those most frequently reprinted in 
high school anthologies: Westminster 
Bridge, She Walks ir. Beauty, Ozyman- 
dias, La Belle Dame Merci, My 
Last Duchess, Ulysses, and Dover 
Beach. The choice is eminently usable; 
often 


Sans 


the readings, unfortunately, are 
excessively dramatic 

The 
other 
literature. Their catalogue is well worth 
for: (Write 


Corp. offers 


American 


Rec ordings 


English and 


emc 
tapes on 


emc Recordings 
Corp., Living Heritage Library, 806 
East Seventh Street, Saint Paul 6, 
Minn.)—Auprey Hopcins, Champaign, 


Il. 


Folkways has prepared a “basic rec- 
ord library” for elementary 
Twelve albums are included in the kit, 
which costs $48.28. Individual albums 
include: Music Time, Skip Rope Games, 
American Folk Songs for Children, Fol- 
low the Sunset, Who Built America, 
Folk Songs of Four Continents, Drums 
of the Yoruba of Nigeria, Music of the 
Sioux and Navajo, Ballads of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Glory of Negro History, 
Square Dances, and Caribbean Dances. 


sending 


grades. 


For free booklet describing kit, Record- 
ings for the Elementary Grades, write 
Folkways at 117 West 46 Street, 
N. Y. C. 

H.M.S, Pinafore (Concord Records) 
Officially dubbed the “do-it-yourself” 
Pinafore, this long-playing record con- 
sists of the musical score only. A book 
of words and music accompanies the 
album, which makes this a bonanza for 
a small school which longs to do operetta 
but has no school band. Record plus 
one book of lyrics and music sells for 
$3.98. Additional books are $1.00 each. 
Write Concord Record Corp., 519 
South Fifth Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
-Howarp J. LANGER, Associate Editor, 
Scholastic Teacher. 


COUPON CLIPPERS! 


Maybe you don’t have thousands of 
dollars invested in Wall Street, but 
here’s one kind of coupon you can clip 
and profit by. That’s the coupons on 
Scholastic Teacher ads, including the 
“master coupon” for free materials in 
every issue. Advertising makes possible 
a strong editorial program. When you, 
the teacher, respond to our advertisers, 
we get more advertisements, and you 
get a bigger and better magazine. In 
this issue, the “master coupon” appears 
on page 30-T. 
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A complete up-to-the-minute handbook. Clothbound 
paperbound $1.50. Get a copy from your 
Audiotape Dealer, or send check or money order to 





“around the world 
in 96 minutes’ 


THE ARTIFICIAL EARTH SATELLITE which U. S. scientists plan to 
launch within the next two years will speed through space at 
18,000 miles per hour, actually circling the earth once every 96 


minutes, 


The mission of the man-made “moon” is to gather scientific 
nformation. Radio impulses will carry data from thé tiny sphere 
to earth, where they will be recorded on magnetic tape for later 


analy sis. 


[he tape chosen for this unusual and significant recording 
issignment was Type EP Audiotape, the “extra-precision” instru- 


nentation tape. 


The same engineering skill, the same high standards of produc- 
even the same superior magnetic oxides and base materials 
that go into EP tape are used throughout the Audiotape line. That's 
why informed recordists — professional and amateur alike — insist 
on Audiotape. For finest performance on your recorder, get Audio- 


“HOW TO MAKE GOOD TAPE RECORDINGS” tape 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. © Offices in Hollywood * Chicago 


tion, 


It speaks for itself. 


























FILMS ON MONEY AND BANKING 


“Annual income 20 pounds, annual expenditure 19/19/6, result 
happiness. Annual income 20 pounds, annual expenditure 20 
pounds ought six, result misery.’“—Mr. Micawber in David Copper- 
field. You can teach your students how to use money wisely with 


By VERA FALCONER 


HE part-time job is an accepted 

thing among our teen-agers today. 
According to a recent Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion poll, three out of four 
high school boys and one of two high 
school girls earn all or part of their 
spending money through part-time jobs. 

These practical youngsters need 
enough information about money and 
banking to handle their business af- 
fairs intelligently. Here are some films 
which can help these teen-agers: 


The American Bankers Association 
Public Relations Council, 12 East 
36th, New York 16, N. Y.) offers on 
free loan six films about banks and 
banking. The newest, How to Use 
Your Bank (10 mins.) is a simple ex- 


planation of the major bank functions— 
accounts, savings accounts, 
ind loans. Also from_A, B. A.: Pay 
to the Order of, about checks; How 
Banks Serve, basic services; Money 
Talks, using money wisely; A Future 
to Bank on, banking as a career; and 
Using Bank Credit. 

Fred Meets the Bank (11 mins., 
color or B&W, Coronet Films, 65 E. 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Ill.) is 
designed for upper elementary or junior 
high. It shows how various bank de- 
partments operate. Banks and Credit 
11 mins., color or B&W, also Coronet) 
discusses the commercial bank’s role 
in a community and the importance of 
credit in our economic system. 

Yours to Keep (27 mins., color, 
sponsored by the U. S. Savings & Loan 
League, free loan from Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service, 3 East 54th, New 
York 22, N. Y.) stresses the importance 
of systematic savings through the story 
of a typical family. Benjamin Franklin’s 
precepts on thrift encourage a young 
man to go into business for himself. 
He learns about bank procedures and 
shares his new knowledge with his 
family. This is the most visually in- 
teresting of the films on banking. 


f hex king 


Money Management 

Money management is another im- 
portant part of this whole picture. 
Fortunately there is a wider choice of 
films plus some excellent filmstrips. 

Managing Your Money (6 filmstrips, 
color, about 45 frs. each, Text-Film 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
42nd St., New York 36). isa 


Dept., 
West 





good basic unit. Although designed as 
teaching material for junior high, this 
series can also be used profitably as a 
rapid review for senior high classes. 
Each strip contains a great deal of in- 
formation with considerable text. The 
outlines, illustrations of forms, and dia- 
grams are useful, clear and easily 
taught. Individual titles: Earning Your 
Money, Spending Your Money, Paying 
Your Bills, Making Money Work for 
You, Buying Insurance, Borrowing 
Money. It is full of important “extras” 
such as using receipts in income tax 
returns, figuring “take home pay,” de- 
veloping credit rating. 

Directing Your Dollars (color, 50 
frs., free loan or purchase from Educa- 
tional Division, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22) is aimed directly at senior high 
students and their personal financial 
problems. It presents the money prob- 
lems of three typical high schoolers. 
Your students will easily relate these 
to their own money handling; and learn 
the necessity of planning. 

Coronet’s Your Thrift Habits (11 
mins., color or B&W) shows junior 
high students the values of budgeted 
systematic savings through careful buy- 
ing, and choosing wisely between im- 
mediate and future desires. Budgets 
for the family are considered also in 
Coronet’s Your Family Budget (11 
mins., color or B&W) and in Why 
Budget? (Young America Films, 18 
East 41st, New York 17). 

The principles of wise buying are 
another important part of money man- 
agement. Various phases of this are 
covered in Coronet’s Installment Buy- 
ing, which points out common pitfalls 
and precautions to be taken; Consumer 
Protection — government and _ private 
consumer services as a guide and safe- 
guard for wise buying; and Wise Buy- 
ing which relates buying to budgeting. 
(Each is about 11 mins., color or B&W.) 

McGraw-Hill’s Most for Your Money 
(14 mins.) compares the purchasing 
habits of a brother and sister. She buys 
a sweater on impulse, only to find it 
unsatisfactory. He consults family, 
friends, catalogues, and consumer re- 
ports before buying a new tool—which 
he naturally finds most satisfactory. 
The emphasis is on planning, compar- 
ing and thinking. 












Wnat are some of the 
spending unwisely ? 
es ais 


From “Spending Your Money” in Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s Managing Your Money series. 


After your students know the funda- 
mentals of money management and 
banking, they will want to learn about 
investments, the stock market and 
credit. Opportunity U. S. A. (27 mins. 
sponsored by Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America, Freedoms Foun- 
dation and Scholastic Teacher Film 
Awards winner, free loan from Modern 
Talking Picture Service) is an unde: 
standable and fascinating account of 
the role of savings and investment in 
American economy. 


Working Dollars (13 mins., color 
also free loan from Modern Talking 


Picture Service, sponsored by the New 
York Stock Exchange) is a lively car 
toon story of a typical small investor 
With him we learn how the Exchange 
functions, about the Monthly 
ment Plan, and many facts 
stocks, market risks and opportunities 
dividends, stockbrokers. What Makes 
Us Tick? (12 mins., color, also N. 
Stock Exchange; free loan from Modern 
Talking) outlines basic facts about the 
Stock Exchange; function of capital in 
business, how savings are invested 
through stocks, how stocks are issued 

After the Harvest (28 mins., Chicago 
Board of Trade, free loan from Modern 
Talking) explains in simple terms the 
buying and selling of agricultural prod 
ucts in the world’s largest commodity) 
market, providing information on a 
different type of Exchange 

Three films (all free loan from Mod 
ern Talking) are available to help pro 
mote understand of credit and its rok 
in today’s economy. Credit-Man’s Con- 
fidence in Man (33 mins., color, spon 
sored by Dun & Bradstreet 
the importance of individual and com 
pany credit; gives the history of credit 
and credit reporting. Every Seventh 
Family (26 mins.) and the brand-new 
The Littlest Giant (13 mins., color) are 
sponsored by the National Consume: 
Finance Association. Both emphasize 
the need for credit, for small Joan fa- 
cilities and fair rates. 

As you see, the choice of films is 
not large in any phase of money and 
banking. However, the coverage is fair 
enough to give your class considerable 
information plus a good starting place 
for their own research.* 


Invest 
about 


explains 
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Tours in the Sun 


FOR STUDY AND FUN! 


>» Going to the National Education As- 
sociation Centennial Convention to be 
held in Philadelphia this June? If you 
are, the Travel Division of the NEA 
has several regional bus tours on tap 
for the post-convention traveler. You 
can take in the Jamestown Festival, 
historic Williamsburg, Yorktown, and 
Richmond on a four-day trip for $39.74. 
(Tour prices include hotels, transpor- 
tation from Philadelphia, and sight-see- 
ing.) A three-day jaunt to the nation’s 
capital, with excursions to Mount Ver- 
non and Arlington National Cemetery 
comes to $24.87, or Gettysburg and the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country, including 
a visit to Crystal Caves, is available for 
$25.60. For those who want to view the 
wonders of Manhattan there is also a 
three-day trip to New York City for 
$24.38. 


Convention-bound travelers from the 


West Coast can take advantage of the 


NEA’s Eastern Cities Tour run in co- 
operation with the California Teachers 
Association. Fly TWA from San Fran- 
cisco on June 24 for a five-day stay in 
New York City, with excursions to 
Hyde Park, West Point and Bear Moun- 
tain State Park. Leave New York by 
Greyhound bus in time for the conven- 
tion—tour does not include convention 
stay—and on July 6 head for Washing- 
ton, D. C., and four days of sight-seeing. 
The $299.90 tab includes round-trip 
flight from San Francisco, hotels, sight- 
seeing and bus transportation, 
> In addition to the study tours 
listed in the Feb. 8 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher, here are some other tours and 
travel programs which are worth in- 
vestigating. 

Lisle Fellowship Inc., 204 South 
State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan— 
offers experience in group work com- 


bined with travel. Lisle units, composed 


(7 READ THE EARTH’s 
“a OWN DIARY 


«¢BiG BADLANDS 
vor ee BLACK HILL§ 2-222 


The spires leap skyward, cloaked in color... wierd, 

unbelievably beautiful . . . like a vision of another world. Here in the 
Badlands, America’s oldest fossils record sixty million years 

ot the earth's history. Just an hour’s drive 

east of the Black Hills vacation country, the Big 


Badlands are a scenic must for your 


Black Hills tour. See them this summer! 


SOUTH RAWATA NEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


A. B. PANKOW, Pub. Dir., PIERRE, SOUin UVAKOTA 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE 
5 COLOR FOLDER 
eee 32 pages of 
things to do! 


_ paca 





| bridge, Mass.—45 day 
| includes three week study of French 


jita King 
Visit Washington, D. C., on 
an NEA post-convention tour. 


of members from different countries, 
travel abroad for a period of six weeks. 
Each unit has a home base and group 
members make supervised field trips 
to study life in the country they are 
visiting. The last week of their stay is 
spent reporting and evaluating their 


| findings. Academic credit can be ar- 


ranged. Areas included are Denmark, 
$650; Jamaica, $325 plus transporta- 
tion; Nigeria, $1,350; Scandinavia, 
$700; Japan, $1,325. U. S. units in 
California and Colorado, $250. 

The Experiment in International 
Living, Putney, Vermont—sends groups 
to Mexico, Chile, Europe, Japan, India, 
and Nigeria. Upon arrival group mem- 
bers stay for one month in the homes 
of carefully selected families and par- 
ticipate in their daily life. During the 
second month the group rejoins and 
travels through the country with mem- 
bers of the host families. Age limit for 
these groups is 30; prices range from 
$750 for European trips to $1,250 for 
Nigeria and the Orient. 

International School of Art, 22 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.— 


| Scandinavian and European; Mexican, 


South American art survey trips, visit 


| craft centers and workshops. 


University Travel Company, Cam- 
European tour 


language, culture at the Univ. of Lau- 
sanne; $865. 
Western Illinois State College, Ma- 


| comb, Ill. (A. B. Roberts, Tour Coordi- 
| nator)—15 study tours to Central and 
| South 


America, Europe, round-the- 
world, Hawaii, Mexico, Africa, West- 
ern U. S.; credit. 

American Travel Company, 11 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. (contact 
Maud McKay)—Europe 69 days, $1,698; 
choice of Mediterranean or Middle 
East extension trip included. 











Make your summer profitable in three 


ways this year: 


= 
ae 
= 

aa 
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Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin 


travel, vacation, and study at one of the summer schools listed below. 


World Guide to Summer Study 


A wealth of summer educational opportunities 
In this tenth annual 
Study, 
Teacher offers 13 pages of summer schools in the 
and abroad for your selection. Note the 
varied workshop offerings and short courses in 


you this 
Guide to 


summer. 
Summer 


await 


World 


U.S. 


Key to Abbreviations 
Student body: M-men; W-women; C- 
Dates: M-May; J-June; Ju- 
July; A-August; S-September @ “w”- 
institutes e “d”-dormi- 
tories @ “‘o”-off-campus courses, tours 
teachers @ “u”-under- 
graduate work e “g”.graduate work 
e “LA”-Liberal Art courses e@ “E”- 
English Methods e “SS”-Social Stud- 
ies Methods e@ “G”-Guidance and 
Child Development e “A-V”’-Audio- 
Visual e “EM”-Elementary School 
Methods @ * full details on 1957 pro- 


gram not yet available. 


coed = 
workshops, 


of interest to 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN THE U. S. 


ALABAMA 

na A & M College, Normal; C; Ju 6-A 

d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Tuskegee Institute, * Tuskegee Institute; 
C; J 10-A 17; d-u-g. 

University of Alabama, University; C; J 10- 
Ju 19; Ju 22-A 23; d-g-u; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM 





ARIZONA 


University 


of Arizona, Tucson; C; J 10- Ju 


Scholastic 


w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, 
music, drama workshops. 


13; Ju 15-A 17; 
EM; education 


ARKANSAS 
Arkansas State College, State College; C; 
J 3-A 9; d-o-u-g; LA, EM, SS, A-V, EM. 


Quachita Baptist College, Arkadelphia; C; 
J 3-Ju 5; Ju 8-A 9; d-u; LA, E, G, A-V, 
EM. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; C; J 
3-A 23; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; child development, school adminis- 
tration workshops 

CALIFORNIA 

California State Polytechnic College, San 


Luis Obispo; C; J 25-Ju 18; Ju 22-A 23; 
w-d(M)-u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM. 

Chapman College, Orange; C; J 17-A 23; 
w-o-d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Chico State College; Chico; C; J 17-Ju 26; 
pre-and post-sessions; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, 
SS, G, A-V, EM. 

College of the Pacific, Stockton; C; J 18- 
Ju 19; Ju 22-A 23; w-d-o-u-g; LA, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. 

Dominican College, San Rafael; C (g); J 
24-A 2; w-d(W)-u-g; LA, SS, G, EM; art 
workshop. 

Humboldt State College, Arcata; C; J 17- 
Ju 26; Ju 29-A 23; w-d-u-g; LA, G, A-V, 
EM. 

Los Angeles State College, * Los Angeles; 
C; J 24-A 2; w 





Europe designed for overseas students. Whatever 
your interest or budget, you'll find a summer 
school to meet your specifications. For further 
information, check and mail the coupon on page 
30-T, and read 
which appear in 


the advertising announcemenis 
this issue of Scholastic Teacher. 


Occidental College, Los Angek J] 24- 
A 2; w-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento; ( 
J 24-A 2; w-o-u-g; LA, SS, ¢ A-V, EM 

San Diego State College, San Diego; ¢ J 
24-A 2; A 5-A 23; w-u-g; LA, E, SS, G 
A-V, EM; workshops in gu ce chool 
administration, health ed., world affairs 

San Jose State College, San Jos C; J 24- 
A 2: A 5-A 30; w-o-u-g LA, E, SS, G 
A-V, EM. 


San Francisco 


San Francisco State College 
5 w-di(M 


C; J 24-A 2; A 5-A 23 
LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 
Stanford University, Stanford; C; J 24-A 17 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 
University of California, * Berkeley; ( 
Ju 27; Ju 29-S 7. See page 26-T 
University of California, * Los Angeles; C; 
J 24-A 2 or A 16. See page 26-T 


-O-U-2 


J li- 


University of California, * Santa Barbara 
College, Goleta; C; J. 24-A 2. See page 
26-T. 


University of San Francisco, San Francisco 
C; J 24-A 2; w-o-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V 
Summer sessions at Valencia, Spain, and 
Guadalajara, Mexico. See page 28-T 

University of Southern California, Univ 
Park, Los Angeles; C; J 24-A 2; A 5-A 30; 
w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM, See 
page 27-T. 

Whittier College, Whittier; C 
SS, G, A-V 


w-d-u-g; LA 











only Santa Fe serves all 3 
Tos Angeles 
SanDiego San francisco 


one low fare 


Re 
ONE-WAY 
FARE 
PLUS TAX 
from Chicago 


Round Trip only $99.40 *" 


in comfortable “stretch out chair” coaches 
on these fine Santa Fe streamliners — 


New Hi-Level 


El Capitan 


Chicago - Los Angeles 
Extra Fare 


The Chief 
with Big Dome Lounge 
Chicago - Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
Chief 


with Big Dome Lounge 
Chicago-San Francisco 





For information and reservations 
see your nearest travel agent or railroad representative 
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COLORADO 

Adams State College, Alamosa; C; J 10-A 
16; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Aspen Music School, Aspen; C; J 24-A 24; 
w-d-u-g; music. 

Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley; C; J 22-A 16; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. 

University of Colorado, Boulder; C; J 14- 
Ju 19; Ju 22-A 24; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM. See page 22-T. 

University of Denver, Denver; C; J 24-A 28; 
w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. See 
page 19-T. 

Western State College, Gunnison; C; J 10- 
Ay J 24-A 8; w-d-o-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, 

M. 


CONNECTICUT 
Munson Memorial! Institute of Am. Maritime 


History, Mystic Seaport, (in affiliation 
with University of Connecticut Extension 
Service); C; Ju 8-A 16; g; maritime his- 
tory. Apply Extension Service, University 
of Connecticut at Storrs 

New Haven State Teachers College, New 
Haven; C; J 26-A 2; A 5-A 23; w-o-u-g; 
LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New Brit- 
ain; C; J 24-A 2; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport; C; J 
24-A 30; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

University of Connecticut, Storrs; C; J 24- 
A 2; w-d-o-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown; C; Ju 3- 
A 13; w-d-g; LA. See page 19-T. 

Yale University, New Haven; C; J 24-A 30; 
w-d-u; languages. 


DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Newark; C; J 24- 
A 2;. w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

American University, Washington, D. C.; C; 
See page 29-T. 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W; J 24-A 2; u; LA 

Washington Missionary College, Washington, 
D. C.; C; J 17-A 15; d-u; LA, EM. 


FLORIDA 
Florida State University, Tallahassee; C; 


J 117-A 9; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM. 

Stetson University, DeLand; C; J 17-A 9; 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

University of Florida, Gainesville; C; J 18- 
A 9; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

University of Miami, Coral Gables; C; J 17- 
Ju 24; Ju 26-A 30; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM. See page 25-T. 

University of Tampa, Tampa; C; J 17-A 9; 
d-u; LA, E, SS, EM. 


GEORGIA 
Emory University, Emory University; C; 
J 17-Ju 19; Ju 22-A 17; w-d-u-g; LA, EM. 
Valdosta State College, Valdosta; C; J 10- 
Ju 19; Ju 22-A 14; w-d-u; LA, SS, G, EM. 


IDAHO 
Idaho State College, * Pocatello; C; J 10- 


A 2; d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 


ILLINOIS 
Bradley University, Peoria; C; J 14-Ju 20; 


Ju 22-A 24; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; speech readiness workshop. 

Carthage College, Carthage; C; J 10-A 2; 
d-u; LA, SS, EM. 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago; C; Ju 
1-A 23; o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

DePaul University, * Chicago; C; w-u-g; 
LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Greenville College, Greenville; C; J 4-Ju 17: 
Ju 18-A 15; w-d-o-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM.: workshop in diagnostic and remedial 
teaching. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago; C: 
J 24-A 16; d-u-g; LA; SS, eng. and science. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington; 
C; J 17-Ju 8; Ju 8-Ju 26; w-d-u-g; LA; 
music, drama workshop. 

National College of Education, Evanston; C; 
J 10-A 16; w-d(W)-u-g; G, A-V, EM. 
Northern Illinois State College, DeKalb; C; 
J 17-A 9; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM 
Northwestern University, Evanston; C; J 
25-A 3; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM; 
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workshops in guidance, human relations, 
geography. See page 22-T. 


Southern Illinois University, Carbondale; C; e 
J 17-A 9; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM 

University of Chicago, Chicago; C; J 24-A 
31; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, EM. 

Vestern Illinois State College, Macomb; C; 


3-Ju 12; Ju 12-A 16; d-u-g; E, SS, G, 


Whe stor College, Wheaton; C; J 11-J 21, by B >. , / 
J 22-Ju 19: Ju 20- 16; w-d-o-u-g; LA, 7nN2 ? 7 
-. es - _ A. 8 eee o 


SS, A-V, EM: writers’ workshop. See page 
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INDIANA 
Evansville College, * Evansville; C; J 5-A 2; | 
4 5-A 23; u; LA, SS, A-V, EM. 
Herron Art School, Indianapolis; C; 
J 18-Ju 27; w-u-g; art. 


Huntington College, Huntington; C; J 17- 
4 9; d-u; LA, G. EM 
liana University, Bloomington; C: M 28- 
J} 12; J 12-A 9; A 9-A 24; w-d-o-u-g: LA, 


E, Ss G, A-V, EM 
alparaiso University, Valparaiso; C; J 17- 
A 9: w-d-u; LA, G, EM; music and social | 
velfare orkshops 
IOWA 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake; C; J 3- 
Ju 12; Ju 15-A 17; w-d-u; LA, E, SS, EM. 
Drake University, Des Moines; C; J 10-Ju 
19; Ju 22-A 23; w-d-o-u-g; LA, SS, G, 


4-V, EM: school library, local government 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; C; 
J 17-A 5; w-d-o-u-g; E, SS. G, A-V. EM; 


orkshops in art, English 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport; M; J 24- 
A 2 1; LA, E, SS, A-V 

State U ersity of Iowa, Iowa City; C; 
J 12-A 8; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G. A-V, 
EM 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque; C; J 10- 
Tu 19; Ju 22-A 9; d-u; LA, SS, G, A-V, 
EM 


ipper Iowa University, Fayette; C; J 3-Ju 5; 
Ju 8-A 9; w-d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 
Willia Penn College, Oskaloosa; C: J 4- 


A 2 LA, SS, EM 
KANSAS 
Bethel College, North Newton; C; M 29-J 28; 








fu 1-A 2; d-u; LA, SS, G 

Kansas State College, Manhattan; C; J 3- 
A 2: w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; C; 
J 3-Ju 13; Ju 15-A 24: w-d-u-g; LA, SS, 
G, A-V, EM 

McPherson College, McPherson: C; w-d- 

i; LA, E, SS, G. EM 

Sterling College, Sterling: C; J 3-A 2; o-u: 
LA, SS, G, A-V, EM 
niversity of Kansas, Lawrence; C; J 10- 
A 3: w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS. G, A-V, EM 














Washburn University, Topeka; C; J 5-A 14: 

-d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM — 
KENTUCKY Traveling by rail in Britain you see a lot—but you spend 
entre College, Danville; C; J 15-A 10; . 5 : : 
w-d-u: LA, 8 Oh. Gi Gai wenn little. For example: the run from London to Edinburgh is 
Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky, Danville; ; ift Tour Ticket 

( J-A; w-d; school of drama and summer about 393 miles and only $7.87 on your Thr 
tock; 2 week workshop in drama coach- —only 2¢ a mile! 
ng for teachers 
eS Se ee And you pay so little for your meals—a delightful dinner 
LA, SS, EM. 3 
iversity of Louisville, Louisville; C; J 15- in your dining car costs but little more than one dollar! 
Ju 2 Ju 22-A 24; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, 
seal. “teantaunal canal a ee You can enjoy all the comfort and luxury of the finest British 
Western Kentucky State College, Bowling trains on a Thrift Tour Ticket—up to 1,000 miles of rail travel in 
G a C; J 7-A 1; d-o-u-g; LA, B, 35, G, Britain and Ireland—only $20 (2nd class), $30 (1st class). Good for 
‘ berths and reservations, all Irish cross-channel and MacBraynes 
LOUISIANA . Scottish steamer services. Valid for six months. Additional mileage 
SE ee ee i at commensurate savings. But—see your travel agent HERE before 
EM you leave. THRIFT TOUR TICKETS ARE NOT SOLD OVERSEAS. 


M 
U 





of Maine, Orono; C; Ju 8-A 17; 


w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM BRITISH ae LWAYS 


a, 
MARYLAND | ; : (om. 
RT ee of Music, Baltimore; | OFFICES IN NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES - TORONTO en gh 
C; J 24-A 3; w-u-g. 
University of Maryland, College Park; C; 
5 A eee ee a Want “planning” literature? Write British Railways, Dept. J-3, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
. 
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The University of Wisconsin 
1957 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Inspirational setting for summer study 
Unlimited opportunities in advanced learning 


Plan now to attend one of the four-week 
sessions offered especially for teachers—or 
the general eight-week session—or one of the 
twenty workshops and institutes occurring 
throughout the summer. 


4-week sessions: July 1—July 27 
July 29—August 24 


8-week session: June 28—August 24 


For your copy of the Summer Sessions descriptive 
brochure, write: Director of Summer Sessions, The 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


O” the shores 0 Lake Mendor, 








... for study or fun abroad! 


TWA’s Travel and Study Tours take you to 
21 cultural centers abroad. Study at 
universities in Europe . . . the Middle and Far 
East. Or tour by station wagon and 

private motor coach. . . attend world- 
famed festivals . . . really get to know 
distant lands! And with TWA’s 

Time-Pay Plan, you can fly now 

for only 10% down... take 

20 months to pay. Call 

your TWA travel agent 

or the nearest TWA office. 


FLY THE FINEST 


ry TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 





MASSACHUSETTS 

Atlantic Union College, * So. Lancaster; C; 
d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, EM. 

Boston University, Boston; C; M 27-Ju 6; 
Ju 8-A 17; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; institute on handicapped child. 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston; C; 
J 1-A 1, d-u; LA, E, SS, EM. 

Harvard University, Cambridge; C; Ju 1- 
A 21 (arts and sciences); Ju 1-A 14 (edu- 
cation); d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, EM. 

Simmons College, * Boston; W; J 24-A 9; 

Springfield College, Springfield; C; J 11-J 
28; Ju 1-A 9; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM. 

Tufts University, Medford; C; Ju 2-A ll; 
w-d-u-g; EM. See page 28-T. 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst; C; 
Ju 1-A 10, pre- and post-sessions; w-d-u-g; 
LA, E, G, A-V, EM 


MICHIGAN 

Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti; C; J 
24-A 2: w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM. 

Michigan State University, East Lansing; C; 
J 25-A 2; J 25-A 23; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, 
SS, G, A-V, EM 

National Music Camp, Interlochen; C; J 
23-A 19; w-d-u-g (aff. with U. of Mich.) 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; C; J 24- 
A 11; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Wayne University, Detroit; C; J 24-A 17; 
d-o-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. Study tour 
in comparative ed. See page 29-T. 

Western Michigan College; Kalamazoo; C; 
social] studies seminar abroad in coopera- 
tion with Ashridge College, Berkhamstead, 
England. 


MINNESOTA 
Concordia College, Moorhead; C; J 11-A 3; 


w-d(W)-u; LA, SS, G, EM; art, drama, 
reading workshops. 

Macphail College of Music, Minneapolis; C; 
J 10-A 10; w-u-g; EM; music ed. 

Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato; 
C; J 10-Ju 17; Ju 17-A 23; w-d-o-u-g; LA, 
E, SS, G, A-V, EM, 

State Teachers College, Bemidji; C; J 10- 
Ju 17; Ju 17-A 23; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, SS, 
EM; workshop in driver ed. 

State Teachers College, Moorhead; C; J 10- 
A 24; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM; 
guidance, remedial reading, A-V. library 
science workshops. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; C; 
J 17-Ju 20; Ju 22-A 24; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 
SS, G, A-V, EM. See page 20-T. 

Winona State Teachers College, Winona; C; 
J 6-A 17; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 


MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn A & M College, Lorman; C; J 10-A 
16; d-u; LA, E, SS, G. EM. 

Mississippi College, Clinton; C; J 5-A 21; 
d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

University of Mississippi, University; C; J 
2-Ju 10; Ju 11-A 18; w-d-o-u-g. 


MISSOURI 
Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 


burg; C; d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 
Drury College, Springfield; C; d-u-g; LA, 
SS, EM 


Junior College, Flat River; C; M 24-A 1; u; 
LA, EM. 

Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas City; C; 
J 17-Ju 27; w-d-u-g; LA, art. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall; C; J 3- 
Ju 31; d-u; LA, SS, G, EM. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 

Kirksville; C: J 3-A 8; w-d-o-u-g; LA; E, 
SS, G. A-V, EM. A-V, remedial reading, 
music, driver ed., social studies work- 
shops. 

Northwest Missouri State College, Mary- 
ville; C: J 1-A 2; d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, 
EM 

St. Louis Institute of Music, St. Louis; C; 
J 17-Ju 26; w-d-u-g; EM (music). 

St. Louis University, St. Louis; C; J 17-Ju 
26; Ju 29-A 30; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. Human relations course in Mex- 
ico City (with Mexico City College). 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau; C; J 3-A 8; d-u; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. 

Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 
field, C; M 29-A 1; d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G. 
A-V, EM 

(Continued on page 18-T) 
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NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


One of the Newsmakers in this week's 
issue is Emperor Hirohito of Japan. It 
can be used as an introduction to the 
unit on Japan, pages 10-15. The News- 
maker sketch will explain to the class 
how Emperor Hirohito helped the Jap- 
anese to face up to their defeat in 
World War II. It also describes how 
the Japanese changed their attitude to- 
ward the emperor—at his own request. 

Our Newsmaker is Marianne 
Moore, poetess and winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1952. The fine quality 
of Miss Moore’s writings has earned for 
her the title of “a poet’s poet.” 


other 


Things to Do 

Are your students keeping up-to-date 
with names in the news? You can check 
up on their reading and listening with 
a previously announced “biography 
quiz.” Here is how it’s done: Write the 
names of several newsmakers in na- 
tional and world affairs on the black- 
board. Read to the class a one- or two- 
sentence statement which describes an 
event or a situation with which each 
of the names is associated. Ask the stu- 
dents to write the name of the person 
think is being identified. After 
taking these brief tests several times 
during the term, your students will 
have a good knowledge of “who’s who” 
in the news. 


they 


UNIT: JAPAN (pp. 10-15) 
High Points in the Unit 


For more than two centuries, Japan 
lived as a hermit nation sealed off from 
the world. Then, in 1853, Commodore 
Perry paid a visit to Japan. With its 
doors newly opened to Western learn- 
ing—especially in technology and mili- 
tary science—Japan quickly became the 
strongest power in Asia. But over- 
ambitious generals led Japan down a 
blind alley—war with China and then 
with the U. S. Following its defeat in 
World War II, Japan was reduced to 
four main islands. Under Allied 
occupation, Japan worked out a new 
Constitution and democratic reforms. 
The treaty of peace signed with the 
U. S. in 1951 allows us to maintain 
troops and bases on Japanese soil for 
the defense of the islands against possi- 
ble Soviet aggression. 


its 


Contents 


1. Page 5: A Newsmaker sketch of 
Emperor Hirohito. 
2. Pages 10-11: Japan’s geography, 


%& TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 





agriculture, industries, the people, and 
culture. Map. 

3. Pages 12-13: A two-page picture 
spread showing how Japanese life is 
influenced both by Eastern and West- 
ern cultures. 

4. Pages 14-15: Commodore Perry’s 
visit. Japan modernizes and embarks on 
an imperialistic program. Democratic 
reforms under its new Constitution. 
U.S.-Japanese relations today. 

5. Page 19: Workbook on the Japan 
unit. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10-13: Make an outline in 
your notebooks with the following head- 
ings: Size and Location: People: Farm- 
ing: Industries: Resources: Living 
Standards: Religion: Exports: Imports. 
Leave space under each heading to fill 
in the information you learned about 
Japan from your reading. 

2. Pages 5 and 14-15: (1) Who is 
Hirohito? In what way has his position 
as Japan’s ruler changed since the end 
of World War II? (2) What was the 
importance of each of the following in 
Japan’s history: (a) the shoguns; (b) 
Commodore Perry? (3) Summarize the 
democratic developments in postwar 
Japan. (4) Explain the importance Ja- 
pan attaches to its export trade. 


JAPAN: SMALL COUNTRY, GREAT 
POWER and “TWO DIFFERENT 
WORLDS THEY LIVE IN” (pp. 10- 
13) 


A Filmstrip Lesson 

If you have a filmstrip on Japan 
readily available, introduce the unit 
with the showing of the filmstrip. Pre- 
view or scan its contents so that you 
can prepare study questions for the 
class. Dictate the questions or write 
them on the blackboard for students to 
copy into notebooks. Students can be- 
gin answering the questions when the 
film showing ends. If time runs out, 
they can finish the work at home. On 
the following day, you can go over 
their answers. As questions arise for 
interpretation, several leads will pre- 
sent themselves to develop the lesson 
for the day. 


A Geography Lesson 


Map Study 

Place a wall map of Asia on the 
blackboard while students work at their 
seats with the map of Japan on page 
10 of this issue. Anticipate student con- 
fusion by telling them that the map of 
Japan on page 10 is “lying on its side.” 





Japan AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


Here are some guiding questions for 
written or oral study: 

1. Name the four main islands of 
Japan. Which one is farthest north? 
South? The largest of the four? 

2. Between which lines of latitude 
are the islands located? 

3. What can you learn about Japan's 
climate from the information about its 
latitude? 

4. What does the map tell you about 
Japan’s land features? 

5. What does the map tell you about 
Japan’s population? Name its most 
heavily populated cities. 

6. In what general direction is the 
Asian mainland from Japan? Can you 
identify the neighboring countries? 

7. Call on students to work with the 
mileage scale to measure distances 
from city to city on the map. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How many of you have a brother, 
friend, etc., who was a member of our 
military forces stationed in Japan? 
(Raised hands.) What stories have they 
told (or written) about Japan? 

2. How many of you ever bought 
anything made in Japan? How did it 
compare with similar products made in 
the U. S.? If these products (list them 
on the board) are our clues to learning 
about Japan’s people, resources, indus 
tries, etc., what information do they 
give us about Japan? 

3. How do you explain the fact that 
goods carrying the stamp, “Made in 
Japan,” are usually cheaper than similar 
goods made in the U. S.? 

4. A Japanese farmer making a sur- 
vey of American farms and farming 
methods might well say that compared 
with Japanese farming we are wasting 
our resources, What reason could he 
have for his opinion? 

5. If you dined in an average Japa- 
nese home would you expect the 
“menu” to be about the same as that 
in an average American home or be 
very different? Why? 

6. We have learned that Japan is 
overcrowded, has too little land for its 
many people, lacks many resources, and 
that wages there are low. Yet, Japan 
is a leading power in Asia. How do you 
explain it? 

7. Can you explain -Japan’s slogan 
“Export or Die”? 


Things to Do 

1. Assign a student to prepare a 
board outline showing Japan's size, 
mineral resources, farm crops, indus- 
tries, exports and imports. The World 
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Almanac is a ready source of informa- 
tion. 

2. Bright students 
encyclopedia to 1 
in Japan, schooling, religion 
customs, and traditions 

8. Ask students to 
brothers, neighbo: etc., who 
have served in the 
tioned in Japan ei can bring letters 
to class describing life in Japan. Per- 
sonal experiences ill add a touch of 
realism to the lessor 


ean work with an 
t on everyday life 
family 
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Learning from Pictures (pp. 12-13) 
1. Which of the 

12-13 held 

Why? 

2. Can you find any clues in the pic 
tures to show that “the old” and “the 
new live side by side in Japan today? 

38. Point out the various 
which the Western world has influenced 
life in Japan. 

4, Why do you th nk VW orld Week's 
editors chose the picture of the Jap- 
anese woman boarding a street car? 

5. If space allowed, what pictures 
would you add to those already in- 
cluded here? Where in Japan would 
you go for those pictures? What stories 
would you want those pictures to tell 
students who read about Japan? 


TOOLS for 


INDONESIA 


yictures On pages 


your interest the most? 


Ways In 


Apr. 5 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Republic of Indo- 
nesia: the Country, the People, the His- 
tory, latest edition, free; Report on 
Indonesia (Vol. 8, No. 1), 1956, free: 
Information Division, Embassy of Indo- 
nesia, Washington, D. C. Indonesia, by 
Santha Rama Rau (reprint from Holi- 
day), 1955, free, Curtis Publishing 
Company, Educational Bureau. Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa 
Indonesia (Focus Vol. 7, No. 4), 1956. 
15¢, American Geographical Society, 
Broadway at 156th Street, New York 
32, N. Y. 

BOOKS: 
lenge, by M. H 
1954). Pacific 
Armstrong Sperry, 
1955). 

ARTICLES: “Roots of 
Conflict,” by F. N. Trager, Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, Feb. 1, 1957. “Revolt 
Against Indonesia Reveals New-type 
Colonialism; Interview,” by K. J. V. 
Nikijuluw, U. S. News & World Re- 
port, Jan. 11, 1957. “Indonesia: Search 
for Stability,” J]. M. Van Der Kroef, 
Current History, July, 1956. “Where Is 
Indonesia Going?” by G. K. Pauker, 


Land of Chal- 
$4.00 (Harper, 
Speaking, by 

(Macmillan, 


Indone Sia 
Bro. 
Islands 
$3.00 


Indonesian 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


March 15, 1957 
Unit: Our Asian Allies— 
3. Thailand 
March 22, 1957 


Unit: Our Asian Allies- 
4. Pakistan 














SON OF THE SUN GODDESS and 
CHARTING A NEW COURSE (pp. 5 
and 14-15) 


Motivation 

Twelve years ago, the U. S. and Ja 
pan fought as bitter enemies in World 
War II. Today, the U. S. considers 
Japan an important ally in Asia. We 
have bases and troops there. How do 
you explain our “turnabout”? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Would you say that this 
about” is felt by the Japanese people, 
too? Explain your reasoning. 

2. Let us assume that we are a high 
school class in Japan and, as Japanese 
students, we are studying the history 
of Japan. How do you think the U. S. 
was presented to Japanese students 
when they learned about Commodore 
Perry? How do you think Japanese 


“turn- 


TEACHERS 


Foreign Policy Bulletin, June 15, 1956. 
“Question of Prestige,” Time, Aug. 27, 
1956. “Bung Karno Pays Us a Visit,” 
by R. Alden, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
May 13, 1956. “Indonesia,” (special 
report), Atlantic Monthly, June, 1956. 

FILMS: Letter from Indonesia, 16 
minutes, sound, black & white or color, 
sale, Churchill-Wexler Film Prod., 801 
N. Sewart St., Los Angeles, Calif.; rent 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre 
Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif. The 
islands’ geographical location and size, 
people and their mode of life; brief re- 
view of current educational and social 
reforms following Independence. Bali 
Today, 11 minutes, sound, color, sale 
or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. Life on this voleanic island in In- 
donesia. The role of the Brahmin re- 
ligion in everyday life with scenes of 
rice harvest, etc. Examples of Balinese 
art. 

FILMSTRIPS: New Indonesia, 62 
frames, Life Magazine, Filmstrip Di- 
vision, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Description of Indonesian 
peoples’ customs, religions, etc., with 
brief summary of present-day situation 
as one of world’s new republics. 


textbooks justified Japan’s imperialist 
programs which included the invasion 
of China in 1931? 

3. How do you think Japan justified 
its attack on Pearl Harbor to the Jap- 
anese people in 1941? 

4. In what way do you think Japan’s 
textbooks were rewritten after W. W. II? 

5. What evidence’ do we have today 
that Japan has adopted democracy? 


Things to Do 

1. Students can bring in reports on: 
(a) Commodore Perry's visit to Japan 
in 1853; (b) Japan’s new Constitution. 

2. Encourage your class artist to 
draw a cartoon on some idea developed 
in class discussion. 

3. Urge students to bring in news 
items on Japan in world affairs today. 
Use summaries as a lesson take-off. 


VOCATIONAL: The Sky’s the 

Limit (p. 18) 

How does one get to be an airline 
stewardess? What is the work, salary 
and future in this field? Our vocational 
editor presents the picture to interested 
students and charts essential back- 
ground information. He also tells where 
to write for further information. 





Answers to Workbook, p. 19 

I. Cartoon Reading: 1-overpopulation; 
too little land for its people; need for an 
export market; 2-the purchase of Japan’s 
exports; 3-the Communist threat; 4-Japan 
would be exploited by Soviet masters; 5- 
we would lose an Asian ally. 

Il. Time Value: 3-4-]-2. 

III. Information, Please: 1-90; 
enough land to meet all the needs of its 
people; 3-rice; 4-Shintoism and Buddhism; 
5-Shogun; 6-Manchuria; 7-(a) the right to 
vote; (b) land of their own. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-it is 
the vital source of income to pay for 
Japan’s food and raw material imports; 2- 
we needed a strong ally to stop the spread 
of communism in Asia; 3-its people are 
energetic and intelligent; Japan rapidly 
learned Western techniques in industry; its 
army was modeled after the best armies of 
the West. 

Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 24 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on Page 17-T 








Tufts University 


On land and by the sea: Summer workshop students enjoy outdoor classes on two New England campuses. 


University o 


Summer Workshops 


[' the lure of travel or the demands 
of a summer job rule out full-time 
summer study, why not consider the 
advantages of the short summer course 
the workshop, conference, or seminar? 
Listed below are some of the high- 
ights of summer, 1957. 

ART, ARTS AND CRAFTS—Banft 
School of Fine Arts, Alberta, Canada: 
short course in painting (June 17— 
June 20). Positano (Italy) Art Work- 
shop: fine arts, textiles; (May 15—Oct. 
1) students may enroll for two weeks 
or more, any time during session. Ap- 
ply 238 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 
Huckleberry Mountain Workshop, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C.: crafts (June 30— 
\ug. 10). Univ. of Dayton, Ohio: gen- 
eral crafts (June 24—Aug. 3). Univ. of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.: teaching 
of arts and crafts (July 8—26). 

DRAMA—Univ. of Miami, Florida: 
ill phases of drama; held at Parkway 
Playhouse, Burnsville, North Carolina 
July 2—Aug. 13). 

For acting experience—Peterborough 
Players, Peterborough, N. H.: acting 
ourses (June — August). Vagabond 
School of the Drama, Flat Rock Play- 
Flat Rock, N. C.: (June 25— 
Aug. 31). Tufts Univ., Medford, Mass.: 
lufts Arena Theatre (July—Aug.). 

SOCIAL STUDIES—American Univ.: 
[Institute on the U. S. in World Affairs 
it Washington, D. C. and U. N., New 
York (June 24—Aug. 2). Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo.: 
elementary and secondary social studies 
curriculum workshop (June 10—20). 
Univ. of Dayton, Ohio: community re- 
sources in teaching social studies (June 
24—Aug. 3). Univ. of Miami, Florida: 
Latin American culture held in Oaxaco, 
Mexico (June 17—July 24). Univ. of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
social studies curriculum in cooperation 
with California State Dept. of Educa- 
tion (June 24—Aug. 2). Univ. of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va.: United Na- 
tions (July 8—Aug. 16). Mexico City 
College, Mexico: international relations 


house 


in cooperation with Stanford Univ. 
and the Association of International 
Relations Clubs (July 1—Aug. 9); Latin 
American culture concentrating on edu- 
cation and social sciences (July 1— 
Aug. 9). 

CORE TEACHERS—Univ. of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie, Wyoming: American 
Studies Curriculum Workshop to de- 
velop a course of study for teaching 
American literature and history in 
junior and senior high schools; scholar- 
ships available (June 10—July 12). 
Univ. of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, Calif.: workshop for junior and 
senior high school core teachers (Aug. 
5—16). 

International Institute of Education 
at The International School, Geneva, 
Switzerland: International Seminar in 
Education (July 8—22). Seventy nations 
represented; become familiar with edu- 
cation and education problems of other 
nations; field trips. Apply Dr. Emmer- 
son E. Neuthardt, International Insti- 
tute of Education, University Heights, 
Buffalo 15, New York. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers: National Conference of Class- 
room Teachers co-sponsored with the 
University of Delaware at Newark, 
Delaware (June 7—19); field trips. Ap- 
ply Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

NEA-NCSS Washington Seminar: 
“The United States Government in 
Action,” co-sponsored by NEA Division 
of Travel Service and the NCSS (June 
24—July 26). Domestic and interna- 
tional functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment—meet with the officials who per- 
form these functions. Details from Di- 
vision of Travel Service, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH—Miami 
Univ., Oxford, Ohio: Conference on 
Reading (June 24—28). Southern Ore- 
gon College, Ashland, Oregon: methods 
and research materials in language arts 
(July 22—Aug. 2). Eastern Washington 


College of Education, Cheney, Wash- 
ington: speech-arts workshop (Aug. 
5—16). Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin: workshop for high school 
English teachers (July 1—27). 

NCTE co-sponsored workshops: Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Ala.; oral 
and written communication (Aug. 5— 
23). Stanford Univ., Calif.: teaching 
critical thinking (July 15—19). Purdue 
Univ., Lafayette, Indiana: grammar, 
linguistics, composition (June 10—28). 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa: teen-age literature (June 
17—28). Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y.: 
general curriculum problems (July 8— 
13). North Texas State College, Den- 
ton, Texas: literature, composition; two 
sections (June 3—July 12). Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia: 
practical aspects of teaching reading 
in junior and senior high schools (June 
24—July 12); Hardy R. Finch, Scholastic 


Teacher contributing editor, will be 


’ workshop director. 


Edinburgh Festival Course (Sept. 1— 
8), held at Newbattle Abbey, Dalkeith, 
Midlothian, Scotland—background to 
third week of the festival, visit 6 shows. 
Details from British Information Serv- 
ices, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 

FOR WRITERS—Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vermont: Breadloaf Writers’ Con- 
ference (Aug. 14—28). Wheaton Col- 
lege, Illinois: literary workshop and 
conference (June 11—14). Tufts Univ., 
Medford, Mass.: fiction, poetry, feature 
writing workshops (July 8—Aug. 2). 
Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Al 
berta, Canada: short story and writers 
workshop (July1—31). Institute Allende, 
San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, 
Mexico: Writing Center offers courses 
in many phases of writing, 
may enroll for any length of time. 

RECOMMEND TO YOUR STU- 
DENTS: Univ. of Southern California 
is offering the following workshops 
for high school students: newspaper: 
(June 24—Aug. 2); theatre (June 24 
Aug. 2); radio-TV (June 24—July 19).« 


students 
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The Importance of 


MODERN TURKEY 


in Today’s Curriculum 


Today, Modern Turkey, doorway to two continents, member 
of NATO and the Bagdad pact, is vitally and increasingly 
important to the world. It is necessary that your students 
know about the new Turkey, this Republic founded in a land 
with a history of seven thousand years of culture. 


A colorful Teacher's Kit, illustrated here, is offered to you FREE. 
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students Rnowledge 
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achievements 


public of Turke 





USE COUPON on page 30 for your free Teacher's Kit, which 
includes (1) a colorful 22” x 34” poster for classroom dis- 
play; (2) the NEW TURKEY booklet for Teachers and 
(3) ADVENTURE IN TURKEY, a brand few picture 


story book for use by your students. 


TURKISH INFORMATION OFFICE 


444 East 52nd Street New York 22, N. Y. 














Study French in PARIS ||| | UNIVERSITY of VILLANUEVA 
Alliance Francaise | || °. ©. 8x 6, Marianao, Cubs 


101, Boulevard Raspail, Paris 6° Spanish Grammer and Language Courses 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced 
The oldest, most modern, French School for july 1—August 9 (2 credits) 
foreigners closely and officially connected ; 
with the University of Paris Spanish Graduate Courses 
History, Literature, Education 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL Sciences, Economics, etc. 
OF FRENCH LANGUAGE June 24—Auguct 16 (6 credits) 


i d | | The University assists students in ob- 
open an your fous | | taining desirable rooms and board and 
o | provides medical assistance, the use of 
Summer Courses (July August) | private club at the beach, cultural and 
Artistic sight-seeing . » aene pleasure tours 
YOU MAY -ENROLL AT AN M . ot ae 
LODGINGS and RESTAURANT Limited scholarships are available. 


Write today for full details Write for full details. 























Say You Saw It in Scholastic Teacher 


SUMMER STUDY GUIDE 


Continued from page 14-T 


Tarkio College, Tarkio; C; M 27-Ju 19; d-u; 
LA, SS, EM. 
University of Missouri, * Columbia; C. 
Washington University, St. Louis; C; 
Ju 24; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 
Webster College, Webster Groves; W; J 17- 
Ju 26; u; LA, SS, EM. 





MONTANA 

Montana State College, Bozeman; C; J 18- 
A 23; d-u-g; E, SS, G, A-V, EM; SS work- 
shop. 

Moniana State University, Missoula; C; J 
17-A 23; (two 5-week sessions); w-d-o- 
u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Western Montana College of Education, Dil- 
lon; C; J 10-Ju 12; Ju 15-A 16; LA, E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM. 


NEBRASKA 

Dana College, Blair; C; J 3-Ju 26; d-o-u; 
LA, SS, G, EM. 

Midland College, Fremont; C; J-A; d-u; 
LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru; C; 
J 3-Ju 26; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne; 
Cc; J 3-Ju 26; 2-week post-session; w-d-o- 
u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM; workshop in 
remedial reading. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln; C; 
J 10-A 17; w-d-u; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 
University of Omaha, Omaha; C; M 20-J 7; 
J 10-Ju 12; Ju 15-A 17; w-u-g; LA, SS, G, 

A-V, EM 


NEVADA 
Univer-ity of Nevada, Reno; C; J 10-J 21; 
J 24-A 2; A 5-A 16; w-o-u-g. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Peterborough Players Drama School; C; J- 
A; summer theatre 


NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair; C; Ju 1-A 19; w-d-o-g; E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM; China, SS workshops; study 
tours. See page 25-T. 


NEW MEXICO 

Eastern New Mexico University, Portales; 
C: J 10-A 2; d-o-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

New Mexico College of A & M, State Col- 
lege; C: J 10-A 2; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, 
A-V, EM 


NEW YORK 

Alfred University, Alfred; C; Ju 1-A 9; pre- 
and post-sessions; d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn; C; J 24-Ju 30; 
w-u-g: LA, SS, G, EM; workshop on 
juvenile delinquency. 

Chautauqua Summer Schools, Chautauqua; 
C; Ju 1-A 24; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; art, music, education, theatre, writ- 
ers’ workshops 

City College, New York City; C; J 17-A 9; 
u; LA, SS. 

College of Saint Rose, Albany; C; J 25-A 6; 
w-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Columbia University, New York City; C; 
Ju 8-A 16; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM 

Deerwood Music Camp, Saranac Inn; C; 
J 22-A 17; w-d-u; music, dance, drama, 
art. 

Fordham University, New York City; C; 
Ju 5-A 14; w-d-u-g: LA, SS. See page 
22-T 

Hartwick College, Oneonta; C; J 10-A 30; 
d-u; LA, music ed. 

Hofstra Colleze, Hempstead; C; J 11-Ju 23; 
Ju 24-A 30; u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM. 

Long Island University, Brooklyn; C; J 10- 
Ju 19; Ju 22-A 30; w-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, 
G, EM 

Manhattan School of Music, New York 
City; C; J 10-A 1; w-u-g; LA, EM (music). 

New York University, New York City; C; 
J 3-S 6; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; overseas workshops. 

Parsons School of Design, New York City; 
C; Ju 9-A 20; w-u; art. 

State University Teachers, College, One- 
onta; C: Ju 1-A 9: w-d-o-u-g; E, SS, EM. 








Jniversity Teachers College, Oswego; 
1 1-A 9; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, 
College, Columbia University, 7\ fh 7a 3 
C.; C; Ju 8-A 16; pre- and post- x AS 


sessions; w-d-u-g; E, SS, G, A-V, EM; 

work conferences on human relations. Nel*la-% 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo; C; Ju 1-A 9; : SUMM 2 SC YOL F S 

w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. GRADUATE SUMMER SCH(¢ : OR TE A 
University of Rochester, Rochester; C; J 28- 

A 9; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 
Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island; 

C; J 10-A 10; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, A-V, EM; Earn This Unique Degree: 

writers’ conference. 
Yeshiva University, New York City; C; J 

oe Ju 25, Ju 20-A 22 deg: 88, Jewish nis. | | MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 

tory, Rabbinics and Semitics. 
WIDE RANGE | No longer must you choose between an M. Ed. and a Master's degree 
NORTH CAROLINA OF COURSES | in a single subject. If your purpose is serious and you are willing 

ntie Christian College, Wilson; C; J 11- includes: to work, you can earn your M. A. by studying three or more 
A 23; d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. related subjects—including fields new to you 


Dee a ee ee a ee — The degree of MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES was 
Cost Carolina College’ Greenville: C: J 3. Anthropology | established by Wesleyan University in 1953 especially for men and 
“Ju 9; Ju 10-A 16; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G Art women who are teachers, librarians or administrators in public or 
A-V, EM: workshops in reading, special Astronomy private schools. The program of 30 hours permits work in three or 

education. ; Biology more related subjects and may include introductory courses in sub- 

> he - jects not previously studied. Small classes are taught by a dis- 


Mars Hill C ill; C; - 4 Chemistr 
ee eee eee SE SF: ee Classics 7 tinguished faculty. Courses in Education are not required 


Queens College, Charlotte; C; J 17-Ju 29; Economics The best teachers are those whose experience and study are wide 
u; LA Education and thoughtful. The biology teacher who studies physics or geology, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; English the English teacher who studies history or philosophy extends his 
C; J 6-Ju_ 13; Ju 15-A 21; w-d-u-g; LA, Literature general education. Such correlative study is often more valuable 
SS, G, A-V, EM. European than courses in pedagogy, or narrow specialized research 
Vagabond School of the Drama, Flat Rock Literature 
Playhouse, Flat Rock; C; J 25-A 31; d-u-g. Geology The CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED STUDY is awarded upon 
Government satisfactory completion of 30 hours beyond the Master's degree 
NORTH DAKOTA matory Cultural, Recreational Program: Enjoy art, music, tennis, swim- 
State Normal & Industrial College, Ellen- Mathematics ming, square dancing, tours—or just relax on the beautiful campus 
dale; C; J 10-A 2; w-d-u; LA, E, SS, A-V, Music in the Connecticut hills 
Physics i 
Teachers College, Dickinson; C; - Psycholo 
2; wed-u; LA. ESS, G. AV, EM. vsgiogd CLASSES—JULY 3 TO AUGUST 13, 1957 
Iniversity of North Dakota, Grand Forks; AND ‘ 
For Catalog Write 


C; J 17-A 10; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, 
EM > MR. DALTRY, GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
Cooreemental | WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
OHIO 


Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea; C; J 24- 


A 2; d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. PRETORIA SOS OTE ER Bi 
Capital University, Columbus; C; J 11-Ju 19; 

pas a wae he LEARN MORE and ENJOY LIFE 
Defiance College, Defiance; C; J 10-Ju 12; an 


Ju 15-A 16; w-d-u; LA, SS, G, EM. r 
Miami University, Oxford; C; J 18-Ju 23; 
Ju 24-A 27; d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; study tours. See page 28-T. 
Mount Union College, Alliance; C; J 3-A 9; 
d-u; LA, SS, EM. 
Ohio Northern University, Ada; C; J 17- 
A 24; w-d(W)-u; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 
State University, Columbus; C; J 17-Ju 
Ju 25-A 30; w-d-u-g; E, SS, G, A-V, 














y of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; C; 
19; Ju 20-A 23; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 
SS, G, A-V, EM; workshop on intergroup 
relations 
University of Dayton, Dayton; C; J 24-A 3; 
w-d(M)-u; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 
University of Toledo, C; J 17-Ju 24; Ju 25- 
A 30; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM; 
workshops in ed. except. child. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland; C; 
J 17-A 31; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 


EM s 2 
Wilmington College, Wilmington; C; J 6- at ft Pp niversity rt] nver 


A 16; w-d-u; LA, SS, A-V, EM, A-V; writ- 
ing, driver training workshops. 
Wittenberg College, Springfield: C: J 17-Ju SUMMER SESSION Nae JUNE 24-AUGUST 28 
20; Ju 22-A 24; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
seats inbvedii Cincinnati; C; J 17-Ju 26; Friendly University of Denver features workshops, institutes and seminars 
i "30; a(n .G , to supplement regular academic undergraduate and graduate degree pro- 


Ju 29-A 30; d(M)-u-g; LA, G, A-V . é , 
grams. Fully accredited academically, the University’s programs parallel indi- 


OKLAHOMA : 
Northwestern State College, Alva; C; J 3- vidual needs. Fer complete information... courses, howsing and costs... MAIL TODAY 
Ju 31; w-d-u-g; LA. 5. Sh Bey. See. Attractive, comfortable, 


Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater; C; 
T 3-A 3: d-o-u-g; LA, E SS, G, A-V, EM. on-campus apartments UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado 


Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha: . » . abundant sunshine Director of Summer Session, Department 
W; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. . . - limitless mountain University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


playground and cultural Please send me free complete information on Summer Session. 


OREGON . 

Eastern Oregon Coliege of Education, La | attractions . . . and con- 
Grande; C; J 17-A 9; A 12-A 30; w-d-u-g; genial companions en- Nome 
LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. : 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst; W; J 14- courage study and build Addr 
Ju 26; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, EM. memories. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis; C; J 17- City. Zone 
A 9; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. Ee SNS OE 


r------------ 




















MM innescla 


SUMMER SESSION 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 17-July 20 July 22-August 24 





GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished faculty 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more than 1000 out- 
standing courses 

LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH facilities 
of highest quality 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 


RECREATION—symphony and other concerts—plays 
— excursions — lectures — golf — tennis — swimming 
— fishing — campus in an outstanding cultural center 
located in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 
719 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA 


Min N € A°*PeO tees 1 4 M iN: © See 6 T A 











University of Washington 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


“Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
Full quarter: June 24 — August 23 
First term: June 24— July 24 
Second term: July 25 — August 23 

Total fees: $72.50, full quarter (full time) 
$51.00, full quarter (part time) 
$53.50, either term alone (full time) 
$30.00, either term alone (part time) 


RECREATION 


Planned tours to scenic areas, boat trips, square dances, mixers, lec- 
tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboat and 
Penthouse theaters. 

The College of Education offers complete curricula for teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and advanced degree candidates, as well as many 
conferences, workshops, and institutes. The Department of Ro @ 
Languages and Literature features the French and Spanish Living Lan- 
guage Groups. The Department of Physics, with the National Science 
Foundation, offers a Summer Institute for High School and College 
Teachers of Physics. 

Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin 


























For Teachers—FREE| «chleleny 


Our Folder—MEXICO SUMMER VACA- | Movntain Workshop—Comp for the Creative Arts 
TION—Travel and Study at low cost. June 30- August 10 
5 hours College Credit. Session July 25 | All fields of Creative Writing 
» = A 
to Aug. 25. Write for it today! PHOTOGRAPHY * PAINTING * HANDICRAFTS 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL Class and individual instruction. Rustic ones = 


. 2 . slope of Huckleberry Mountain. For booklet write: 
807 North Main Wichita, Kansas Director, Huckleberry, Hendersonville, North Carolina 


Southern Oregon College of Education, Ash- 
land; C; J 10-A 2, post-session; w-d-u-g; 
LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 


| PENNSYLVANIA 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg: C: Ju 1- 
A 9; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh; C; J 17-A 10; J 24-A 3; d-u-g; LA, 
SS. See page 22-T 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia; C; J 24-A 2 or S 7; w-d-u-g; LA, 
SS, G, A-V 

Lafayette College, Easton; C; J 24-A 3; 
d-o-u-g; LA, G, A-V, study tours. See 
page 28-T 

Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park; C; Ju 1-A 10; pre- and post-ses- 
sions; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, AV, EM 

State Teachers College, Edinboro; C; J 24- 
A 2: pre- and post-sessions; w-d-o-u: EF, 
E, SS, G, A-V, EM 

State Teachers College, Kutztown; C: J 3- 
Ju 12; Ju 15-A 23; w-d-u; LA, E, SS, G, 
AV, EM 

State Teachers College, Shippensburg; C; 
J 3-21; J 24-A 2; A 5-A 23; w-d-u; E, SS, 
AV, EM, child development 

State Teachers College, West Chester; C; 
J 3-A 23; w-d-u; E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Temple University, Philadelphia; C; Ju 1- 
A 9; pre- and post-sessions; w-d-u-g; LA, 
E, SS, G, A-V, EM 

Thiel College, Greenville; C; w-d-u; LA, SS 
G, A-V, EM 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelohia; C 
J 27-A 7; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; C 
Ju 1-A 9; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM. See page 28-T 

University of Scranton, Scranton; C; J 1-A 
23; d-u-g; LA, SS, G 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg; C; J 10- 
Ju 19; Ju 22-A 29; d-o-u; LA 

Westminster College, New Wilmington: C; 
J 17-Ju 29; Ju 29-A 16; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, 
G, A-V, EM 


RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island College of Education, Provi- 
dence; C; Ju 1-A; w-u-g; LA, E, SS, G 
A-V, EM; driver ed., mentally retarded 
children workshops 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston; C; Ju 
1-A 9: w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, EM 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Clemson College, Clemson; C; J 10-A 10; d 
(M)-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM 

Furman University, Greenville; C; J 7-Ju 
14, Ju 15-A 25; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM. 

South Carolina State College, Orangeburg 
C; J 10-Ju 31; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
EM. 

University of South Carolina, *Columbia; C 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill; C; J 12-Ju 23; 
Ju 24-A 13; w-d(W)-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; workshop on mentally retarded chil- 
dren. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

General Beadle State Teachers College, Ma- 
dison; C; J 3-Ju 6; Ju 8-A-10; w-d-u; 
LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen; 
C; J 3-Ju 3; Ju 8-A 9; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E 
SS, G, A-V, EM 

South Dakota State College,, College Sta- 
tion, Brookings; C; J 11-A 3; w-d-u-g; 
LA, E, SS, G, A-V 

Southern State Teachers College, Spring- 
field; C; J 2-A 8; w-d-u; E, SS. G, A-V 
EM. 

University of South Dakota, *Vermillion; C 


TENNESSEE 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville; C; J 10- 
A 21; d-u; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

King College, Bristol; C; J 7-A 21; d-u; LA, 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; 
C; J 3-A 17; d-u; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 


Baylor University, Waco; C; J 4-A 23; w- 
d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce; C; J 3-Ju 12; Ju 15-A- 23; w-d; 
LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene; C; J 


TEXAS 
5-A 23; d-u-g; LA. E. SS, G, A-V, EM. 


i A a i i, POP 








Lon Morris College, Jacksonville; C; J 4-A 
24; d-u; LA, SS. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio; 
C (g); J 4-Ju 17; w-d(W)-u-g; LA, E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM. 

Schreiner Institute, Kerrville; C; J 17-A 17; 
d(M)-u; LA 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville; C; J 3-Ju 12; Ju 15-A 23; w-d-u-g;: 
LA, E. SS, G. A-V, EM. 

Texas Western College, El Paso; C: J 4-A 
25; d-u-g; LA, E. SS, G. A-V, EM. 

Univerisity of Houston, Houston; C: J 5-Ju 
16; Ju 18-A 29; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V. 
EM. See page 21-T. 

University of Texas, Austin; C; J 4-Ju 16; 
Ju 17-A 30; w-d-o-u-g: LA, E, SS, G, EM 

West Texas State College, Canyon; C: J 4- 
Ju 12; Ju 16-A 23; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, 
G, EM 


UTAH 

Brigham Young University, 
10-A 16; study tours. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City; C; Ju 1- 
A 9; pre- and post-sessions; w-d-u-g; LA, 
E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 


*Provo; C; J 


VERMONT 

Middlebury College Summer Language 
School, Middlebury; C; J 28-A 15; w-d-g; 
See page 27-T 


VIRGINIA 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg: 
Cc: J 17-Ju 26: Ju 29-A 16; w-d-o-u-g: LA, 
SS, G, A-V, EM 

Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg: 
C; w-d-u; LA, SS, EM. 

Longwood College, Farmville; C; J 24-A 17; 
d-u-g; LA, E, G, A-V, EM. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg: C: J 10-Ju 
13; Ju 13-A 17: d-u; LA, SS, EM 

Madison College, Harrisonburg; C: J 17-A 
9; d-u-g: LA, E, SS. G, A-V, EM. 

Mary Washington College of the University 
of Virginia, Fredericksburg; W: J 17-A 9: 
d-u; LA, SS, G, EM. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville: C: 
J 24 or Ju 8-A 17; J 17-Ju 5, education in- 
tersession; w-d-o-u-g; LA, SS. G, A-V, 
EM: language arts institute. 

Virginia State College, Oe woe c; J 10- 
A 9; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, A-V. 

Virginia Union Universitv, hedenand: es 
J 17-A 15; d-u; LA, E, SS, G, EM 


WASHINGTON 

Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensbure: C; J-A; w-d-o-u-g: LA, E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma; C: J 11- 
A 16; w-d-u-g; LA. 

Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney; C; J 17-A 2; post-session: w-d-u- 
g; LA, E, SS. G, A-V, EM: speech work- 
shop 

Gonzaga University. Spokane: C: J 18-Ju 
27: w-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM, creative 
writine workshop. 

Seattle University, Seattle; C: J 24-A 9; d- 
u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

University of Washington, Seattle: C: J 24- 
Ju 24; Ju 25-A 23; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM: program at Univ. of Munich. 
See page 20-T 

Walla Walla College. Coleve Place; C; J 10- 
A 23 site LA, E, SS, EM. 








Summer Terms 
June 5-July 16 ¢ July 18-Aug. 29 
For information write 


University of Houston 
3801 Cullen Blvd. Houston, Texas 














FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF AUTHENTIC 
FOLK MUSIC ON RECORDS, including The Ethnic 
Folkways Library which contains a selection of the music 
of over 300 peoples, recorded on location; each Long Play 
Record is accompanied by extensive notes by collectors 
and recognized authorities 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for chil- 
iren. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ arai AMERICAN FOLK 
MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL, SCTENCE and LITE 
TURE series 

For complete catalog write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE <a 
117 West 46th St.. New York 36, N. 





Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham; C; J 17-A 16; w-d-u-g; LA, 
E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Concord College, Athens; C; J 3-Ju 12; Ju 
15-A 16; w-d-u; LA, SS, A-V, EM. 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont; C; J 3- 
Ju 12; Ju 17-A 23; d-u; LA, EM. 

Glenville State College, Glenville; C; J 3- 
Ju 13; Ju 15-A 28; w-d-o-u; LA, E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM. 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown; C; J 10- 
Ju 19; Ju 22-A 30; w-d-u; LA, SS, G, A-V, 
EM. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown; C; 
J 10-Ju 19; Ju 22-A 28; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, 
SS, G, A-V, EM: workshop for superin- 
tendents. 


WISCONSIN 

Marquette University, 
Ju 26; cr A 9; w-d-o-u-g; LA 
A-V, EM. 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee; W; J 25- 
A 2; w-u; LA, SS, EM. 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere; C; J 24- 
A 2; w-d-u; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM; work- 
shops in reading, speech. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison; C; J 28- 
A 24; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM: 
See page 14-T. 

Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire; C; J 
17-Ju 26; w-d-o-u; LA, G, A-V, EM; speech 
workshop, South American travel seminar 

Wisconsin State College, LaCrosse; C; J i7- 
Ju 26 or A 9; d(W)-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, 
EM. 

Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point; C; 
J 16-Ju 25; w-d-o-u; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 


Milwaukee; C; J 17- 
E, SS, G, 


WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, 
Ju 12; Ju 15-A 16. 


*Laramie; C; J 10- 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College; C; J 24-A 2: 
w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14; C; J 24- 
A 2; w-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 


PUERTO RICO 
University of Puerto Rico, *Rio Piedras; C; 
J-Ju: LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 


SUMMER SCHOOLS ABROAD 


The following list of summer schools 
abroad was prepared with the help of the 
Institute of International Education. For 
further information see these publications 
Summer Study Abroad; Group Study 
Abroad; Handbook on International Study 
-$3 (Institute of International Education, 1 
E. 67th St., New York 21, N. Y.); Vacations 
Abroad—courses, study tours, work camps 
(published by UNESCO, Available UNESCO 
Publications Center, 152 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y.; $1); Short Courses and Sum- 
mer Schools in Britain, 1957, (ID 1260), 
British Information Services, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City; Summer Schools in 
France, 1957 (Cultural Division of the 
French Embassy, 972 Fifth Ave., New York 
21, N.Y.); Invest Your Summer—service 
projects, work camps (Commission on Youth 
Service Projects, Ecumenical Voluntary 
Service, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y.; 25 cents). 


Key to Abbreviations 
J-June; Ju-July; A-August; S- 


in language 
in culture 


Dates: 
September ¢ “L”’-courses 
of country @ “C”-courses 
of country. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 

Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta; 
J 17-S 7; arts. See page 27-T. 

University of Alberta, Edmonton; Ju 2-A 10; 
u-g; arts sciences, education. 








Visit 
Old-World 
Québec 


Visit the historic walled city 


| of Quebec, metropolitan Montreal, 


the picturesque villages along the 


Lawrence, and nestling 


mighty St. 
in the hills of the Eastern Town- 
ships, the Laurentian 


mountains. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


For road maps and helpful informa- 
tion, write—Provincial: Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, 
Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 








22-T 
Attend 


Summer School t the 


UNIVERSITY 
of COLORADO 


in the Scenic Rockies 


Typical Residence Hall 
Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in invigorating 
summer climate, in view of snow-capped peoks. 
Week-end hikes, guided mountain climbs, bus trips 
over scenic highways, steck fries, squore dances, 
etc. 800 courses leading to graduate and under- 
graduate degrees. Distinguished visiting and 
resident faculty. Lectures by leading scientists, 
concerts by renowned artists. Excellent living 
accommodations. Room ond board, $18 to $23 
weekly. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 
Two Separate 5-week Terms 

Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 14-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 24 
OOOO0 
4-6 Credits 
Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Terms 
JULY 1-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 9? 

OOO CJ 

3 Credits 

Two Separate 4-week Curriculum and 
Instruction Workshop Sessions 

JUNE 24-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 16 





4-6 Credits 


3 Credits 


Riniegy ay25a 
4 Credits 4 Credits 
FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 


To Fit Your Summer Plans 











For Bulletin and More Information 
Write Today to Dean of Summer Session | 
Macky 373 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER 





CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


Summer Session 


MASTER’S IN ART EDUCATION 
PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS 


JUNE 24—AUGUST 10 


write: Director, Summer Session 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 














BRITISH COLUMBIA 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver; 
Ju 2-A 16; d-u-g; arts, education. 


MANITOBA 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg; Ju 2-A 
16; d-u-g; arts, education 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Mt. Allison University, Sackville; Ju 2-A 
10; w-u; education, fine and applied arts. 

University of New Brunswick, Fredericton; 
Ju 2-A 10; C; u-g; arts, liberal arts, edu- 
cation. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Arcadia University, 
27-T. 


*Wolfville. See page 


ONTARIO 

McMaster University, Hamilton; Ju 2-A 10; 
u; English, French, history, economics, 
Spanish, German, philosophy, sociology, 
psychology. 

University of Ottawa, Ottawa; Ju 1-A 6; u- 
g; French, Slav studies. See page 28-T 

University of Western Ontario, London; Ju 
4-A 21; u; French, painting: held at Trois 
Pistoles, Quebec 


QUEBEC 

Laval University, Quebec; Ju 1-A 10; u-g; 
French, philosophy. See page 25-T. 

McGill University, Montreal; J 27-A 9; u-g; 
French L, literature Scholarships avail- 
able.) 

University of Montreal,, Montreal; Ju 2-A 
14; u-g; French, literature, English. See 
page 28-T 


SASKATCHEWAN 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; Ju 
2-A 10; u-g; arts, science, education 


EUROPE 


AUSTRIA 
For further information about the follow- 

ing seven schools, write to Austrian Infor- 

mation Service, 31 E. 69th St., New York 21. 

To apply for admission, write to Austrian 

State Tourist Dept. 11 E. 52nd St., New 

York 17. 
Alpbach 
seminars (In 
guages). 
Graz: Anderl Rogge Institute; J 1-S 30; 
separate one and two month courses in 
German L, lit 
Linz: People’s University.* 

Salzburg: International Holiday Courses; 
Ju 1-20; Ju 20-A 10; Ju 15-A 10; German 
L, lit., C. 

5. Salzburg: Catholic Theological Faculty.* 
. Salzburg: Mozarteum Summer Academy; 
Ju 15-A 31; music, opera 
. Vienna: University of Vienna (Interna- 
tional University Courses); Ju 9-A 5; A 
7-S 3: S 5-S 26: German L, lit., C. 

Mayrhofen (Zillertal, Tyrol) University 
of Innsbruck International Summer 
Courses; J 23-S 14 (four three-week ses- 
sions); L, C, lit. Special refresher courses 
for teachers of German. Apply Laborde 
Travel Service, 22 E. 42nd St.. New York 
17. 

Strobl: University of Vienna summer 
school; Ju 14-A 24; L, law, polit, science, 
liberal arts; held at St. Wolfgang Campus, 
Strob]. Apply Institute of International 
Education, 1 E. 67th St., New York 21. 


(Tyrol): A 17-S 5; forum and 
English and other lan- 


BELGIUM 
Brussels: Free. University of Brussels; 
French L, lit. Apply 50 Ave. F. D. Roose- 


velt, Brussels. 


DENMARK 

Copenhagen: Holiday Courses for Students 
and Visitors; A 1-30, Danish L., lit., life, 
thought; Ju 22-A 24 (five short courses), 
English lectures about Denmark, sight- 
seeing. Apply Danish Students’ Informa- 
tion Bureau, Studiestraede 6. 

Elsinore: International People’s 
A 4S 14 (three sessions): 
social studies. 

Fredensborg: College of Physical Education: 
Ju 28-A 14 (Men); A 15-31 (Women). 
Apply Miss M. R. Fletcher, 57 Southend 
Crescent, London, S.E. 9. England. 


College; 
education, 





FORDHAM 


UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
SUMMER SESSION OF 1957 


Day Classes 
On Campus 
July 5—August 14 


Evening Classes 
at 302 Broadway 
June 19—August 14 


Courses in Academic and Professional 
Subjects 
Undergraduate and Graduate Faculties 


Art, Biology, Chemistry, Classical Lan- 
guages, Economics, Education, English, 
Government, History, Journalism, Math- 
ematics, Modern Languages, Philosophy, 
Physics, Physiology, Political Philosophy, 
Psychology, Radio, Romance Lan- 
guages, Science Survey, Social Sciences, 
Speech, Television, Theology. 


institute of Communication Arts 
Institute on Techniques and Materials 
of Science Education 
Institute on Testing and Counselling in Schools 
Institute on Catholic School Principalship 
Lithuanian Institute 
Institute for Clergy on Problems in 
Pastoral Psychology 
French Institute for Sisters 
Institute of Mission Studies 
Institute of Contemporary Russian Studies 
Institute of Religious and Sacerdotal Vocations 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 





For $ S of Information, 
write to Director of Summer Session, 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 




















NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Evanston Illinois 


National High School 
Institute 


June 30—August 3 


instruction — instru- 
piano, organ, voice. 


Private 
ments, 
Classes — music theory and 
music literature. 

Participate in the Summer 
Orchestra directed by Desire 
Defauw, former conductor of 
Chicago Symphony. 

Sing with the Summer Chorus 
and Chicago Symphony at 
Ravinia Park. 


Play it ‘he Summer Band. 
Sigh’seeing in Chicago. 


Swimming at campus beaches. 


Additional information available from 
Kenneth Firebaugh, Northwestern School 
of Music, Evanston, Ill. 











The beauty of Japan. 
hospitality and colorful customs. . . 
casts a spell! Come... 
chanted! See your Travel Agent or 


JAPAN TRAVEL 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
651 Market St., San Francisco 5. Cal. 


GROUP AND 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


and be en- 





.. her charming 





EUROPE ® AFRICA ® ALASKA ® HAWAII 


NEA TOURS 


YOUR MAGIC CARPET 
TO FAR-AWAY PLACES 


i 


Aix-Marseille, University of: Ju 15-A 10: A 
11-S 7; French L, lit., C; held at Cannes. 
Apply Centre Universitaire Mediterra- 
neen, 65 Promenade des Anglais, Nice. 

Aix-Marseille, University of: Ju 8-A 3; A 5- 
A 31; French L, lit., C; held at Nice. Ap- 
ply Centre International d’Etudes Fran- 
caises, 65 Promenade des Anglais, Nice. 

Besancon: University of Besancon, A 12-S 7; 
French L, lit.. C. Apply 30 rue de Mege- 
vand, Besancon 

Bordeaux, University of: Ju 15-A 4; A 4-A 
25; French L, lit., C; held at Pau. Apply 
to M. Dudouit, Pavillon des Arts, Lacets 
de la Gare, Pau 

Caen: University of 
French L, C, history 
rue du Gaillon, Caen. 

Dijon: University of Dijon; Ju 15-S 8; L, C. 
Apply 36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon. 

Fontainebleau: Schools of Music and Fine 
Arts; Ju 1-S 1: arts, music, architecture, 
field trips; in English. Apply 122 E. 58th 
St.. New York 22, N. Y. 

Grenoble: University of Grenoble; Ju 1-S 
30; L, lit.. C. Apply Comite des Etudiants 
Etrangers, Faculte des Lettres, Grenoble. 

Lille: University of Lille; Ju 4-A 28; French 
L, C; Held at Boulongne-sur-Mer. Apply 
9 rue Auguste Augellier, Lille. 

Montpellier: University of Montpellier; S 
2-O 26; French L, lit.. C. Apply Institut 
des Etudiants Etrangers, 14 rue du Cardi- 
nal de Cabrieres, Montpellier. 

Paris: Alliance Francaise; Ju-A; French L, 
C. Apply 101 Bivd. Rapail, Paris. See page 
18-T. 

Paris: Ecole du Louvre; Ju 1-Ju 31; French 
sculpture, architecture, painting. Apply 
34 Quai du Louvre, Paris 

Paris: Ecole Superieure de Preparation et 
de Perfectionnement des Professeurs de 
Francais a l'Etranger; Ju 3-A 14; L, lit. 
Apply 46 rue St. Jacques, Paris V 

Paris Institut Catholique; Ju 3-Ju 30; 
French L, C. Apply 23 rue du Cherche- 
Midi 

Paris: Institut du Pantheon; Ju 5-S 23 
(three four-week sessions); French L. 
Apply 31 rue Sommerard, Paris V. 

Paris: Institut de Phonetique; J 20-Ju 9; Ju 
11-Ju 30: French L. Apply 19 rue des 
Bernardins 

Paris: University 


Caen; Ju 18-A 14; 
Apply Secretary, 


of Paris; Cours de Civil- 
sation Francais; Ju 15-A 14, A _ 1-31; 
French L, lit.. C. Apply M. Georges Ma- 
tore, 47 rue des Ecoles, Paris V. American 
summer course, Ju 1-A 16; French L, lit., 
C. Apply Office du Tourisme Universit- 
aire, 972 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

Poitiers, University of: Ju 1-A 25; L, lit., 
Cc; held at La Rochelle. Apply Institut 
d’Etudes Francaises, 14 rue du Palais, La 
Rochelle. Ju 1-S 28; French L, Lit., C; 
held at Tours. Apply fnstitut de Touraine, 
1 rue de la Grandiere, Tours. 

Rennes: University of; Ju 15-A 25; French 
L, lit.; held at St. Malo. Apply Director 
of Summer School, 7 Place Hoches, 
Rennes 

Strasbourg: University of Strasbourg; Ju 1- 
S 21; French L. lit., C. Apply Palais de 
l'Universite, Strasbourg 


GERMANY 
Bonn: University of Bonn; Ju 15-31; “Prob- 


lems in Germany A 2-24, German L, lit. 
Apply Auslandsamt der Universitat, Lieb- 
frauenweg 3, Bonn 

Frankfort: University of Frankfort; A 1-31; 
German L, lit., philosophy, music. Apply 
Akademische Auslandstelie, Mertonstrasse 
17, Frankfort 

Freiburg: University of Freiburg; A 5-A 29; 


23-T 


SAVE UP TO 10% 
ON YOUR TRIP ABROAD 


.. . AT HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, 
SHOPS, IN 22 COUNTRIES 


MODERN 
GUIDES 


FOR 1957 
Edited by EUGENE FODOR 


FODOR'S are the 
ONLY travel guides 
with the famous built- 
in discount privilege. 
With your purchase of 
one or more Fopor's 
Mopern GUIDES FOR 
1957 you become a 
member of Fodor's 
Reader's Club, receive 
your countersigned 
membership discount 
card and a complete, 
handy directory of 1600 
hotels, restaurants and 
shops at which you are 
entitled to up to 10% 
discount. You can save 
double the price of your 
Fodor’s Guides in one 
day! 


FODOR’S MODERN 
GUIDES are the 


ONLY series of guides 
in English revised an- 
nually, They tell you 
all you need to know 
about foreign curren- 
cies; include vocabu- 
laries, phrases that you 
will need every day, 
maps, photographs, 
drawings and complete 





indexes. You'll find what 
you want instantly. 


FRANCE « ITALY 
SWITZERLAND © AUSTRIA 
GERMANY @« Each $3.75 
BRITAIN & IRELAND 
BENELUX ¢ SCANDINAVIA 
SPAIN & PORTUGAL 
Each $3.95 
MEN’S GUIDE TO EUROPE « $4.00 
WOMAN'S GUIDE TO EUROPE « $4.50 
With Mops, currency tables, etc 
r At all bookstores or send coupon NOW— — 
DAVID McKAY CO., inc., 55 Fifth Ave. N.¥.3 | 
Enclosed is $ check [) money 
order. Please send postpaid books checked | 


German L, C. Apply Akademisches Aus- 
landsamt, Belfortstrasse 11, Freiburg. 
Gottingen: Fridtjof Nansen Haus; A; semi- 
nar in Germanistics; 8; German L, C. Ap- 
ply Merkelstrasse 4, Gottingen. 
Heidelberg: University of Heidelberg; Ju 
26-A 24; German L, lit., modern Germany. 
Apply Akademisches Auslandsamt, Gre- 

bengasse 1, 

Marburg: University of Marburg; Ju 18-A 9; 
Lit., politics, present-day Germany. Apply 
Universitatsstrasse 7, Marburg. 

Munich: Goethe Institute; Ju 15-A 4; A 5- 
A 25; A 26-S 15; German lit., C, art, teach- 
ing methods; held at Bad Reichenhall, 
Murnau/Staffelsee, Kochel am See, and 
Beutelsbach. Ju 1-A 25: L: held at Bad 


ACADEMIC CREDIT 


below, including discount card 
C) FRANCE [] SWITZERLAND [ITALY 
CJ) AUSTRIA [_] GERMANY Eoch $3.75 
() BRITAIN & IRELAND [] SCANDINAVIA 
([) SPAIN & PORTUGAL [_] BENELUX 

Each $3.95 


(.] MEN'S GUIDE TO EUROPE $4.00 
[J] WOMAN'S GUIDE TO EUROPE $4.50 


Name 
Address. 
City. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Division of Travel Service 
National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


Please send folder, NEA TOURS, 1957, to 
Name 
Address 
City 








State ___ 


CANADA ® ROUND THE WORLD ® MEXICO © CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 


_Zone__State___ 
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U. S.® WEST INDIES ® PACIFIC 





See the old Train Ferry at Ste. Genevieve; Relive 
the French and Spanish past of Ol’ Man River. 


Spend iess, see more in | 


MARVELOUS 


MISSOURI 


The vacation of your life can be the| 
“thriftiest trip” of years —in Mis-| 
souri! Visit more than 100 historic 
and scenicspots; see big-league base- 
ball, outdoor opera in Kansas City 
or St. Louis; stop at old South man- 
sions, Civil War lefields ; 
swim, water ski, ride fabulous 
lakes and float clear rivers that make | 
Missouri the ever-different and ever- 
changing, great central playground! 
FREE! Colorfwu! brochure. 
address to: 
Missouri Division 

of Resources & Development 
Dept. C757 Jefferson City, Missouri 


batt fish, 


boat 


Send name and 








AUTO-EUROPE, inc. 


NEXT TO HOTEL PLAZA 
25 West 58th St.. N. Y. 19 Dept 
PLaza 3-1752 


YES, I'M GOING TO EUROPE! 
Please send me absolutely 
FREE the new edition of the ABC 
of EUROPEAN AU TO TRAVEL plus 
information on purchase, re- purchase 
and rental of a car in Europe. No 
obligation to me, of course 


STM 


Name 
Address____ 
City— 


Se i i ei ein ti tn eit at tia atiatlatlllalalll, daln 
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Fly ROUND the WORLD 


$1995 all-expense 


*designed for youth of all ages* 
Visit San Francisco, Honolulu, Tokyo, 
Hong Kong, Bangkok, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, Beirut, 
Athens, Rome, Paris, London, New York, 

. with optional side-trips to Venice, 
Vienna, Salzburg, Lucerne, Heidelberg, 
Amsterdam, Brussels only $2395 
all-expense. 

Europe Trips from $615 - $1365. 
Write FREE information 


AMERICANS ABROAD Travel Service 
(off Univ. of Minn. campus 
211 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
8 weeks—14 countries 


E U F 0 Pp E $1,283 all - inclusive 


All tours by air round-trip. Italy and Scandinavia 
included. Luxury bus, ist class rail, North Sea 
crossing by steamer 14, 21 June 


KNIGHT TOURS (S-T) 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht 
(French Dept. St. Olaf College) 
P. O. BOX 350, NORTHFIELD, MINN 





now for 











Conducted Tours 1957 


Departures 


| 


| 
| 
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Reichenhall and Kochel am See. J 3-Ju 
28; L; held at Murnau/Staffelsee and Beu- 
telsbach. J-A; special seminar for U. S. 
teachers of German (Fullbright travel 
awards available). Apply Maximiliansplatz 
12, Munich. 

Munich University of Munich summer 
course for foreigners; Ju 29-A 18; phil- 
osophy. A 1-A 31; German L, lit., C. Ap- 
ply Akademische Auslandsstelle, Veterin- 
arstrasse 1, Munich 

Munster: University of Munster; A 
“20th Century German Literature.’ 
Auslands-Komitee 

Tubingen: Eberhard-Karls-University; A 1- 
A 28; advanced German L, lit. Apply 
Akademisches Auslandsamt, Tubingen 


2-A 24; 
" Apply 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Apply to Institute of International Edu- 

cation, 1 E. 67th St New York 21, for 

information about, and applications to, the 
following four universities 

1. University of Birmingham 
ford-upon-Avon); Ju 8-A 17; 
peare and Elizabethan D 
University of Edinburs 
European Inheritance 
University of London; Ju 8-A 16; 
ture and Art in Georgian England, 
1830." 

University of Oxford; Ju 8-A 
ture, Politics and the Arts in 
tury England 

Birmingham: University of 
librarianship. Apply to Central 
Birmingham 30 

Bristol: Bristol University) 
politics, social studies 

Burton (Cheshire): Burt 
Ju 1-Ju 19; “Britain Tx 

Cambridge: Cambridge Univ 
7; “Modern Britain 
Stuart House, Cambridge 

Exeter: Exeter University; A 
Apply Summer Schoo!) fox 
dents, Exeter 

Farnham (Surrey): Moor 
22-A 5; A 5-A 19; A 19-S 2 
day,” field trips 

Leeds: Leeds University; Ju 
cation and international 
Ju 27-A 3; held at Worcester 
Oxford; lit., drama, social and 
science 

London British Cour 
London W. 1; Ju 6-S 
overseas teachers of Engli Ju 6-Ju 26; 
Stratford; Shakespeare (Part 1). Ju 1l-Ju 
31; Manchester; modern English language. 
Ju 11-Ju 31; Newcastl Tyne; contem- 
porary English language and lit. Ju 14-A 
1; Southhampton; English language and 
lit. Ju 19-A 7; Bristol; English life and 
language. Ju 27-A 16; Stratford; Shakes- 
peare (Part 2). Ju 27-A 16; St. Andrews; 
English lit. A 1-A 20; Cambridge; modern 
English lit. and language. A 3-A 22; Hull; 
English lit. and drama. A 7-A 22; London; 
English life and language. A 16-S 3; Car- 
diff, (Wales); background of contempor- 
ary English lit 

London: British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy 
Square, London W. 1; short courses in 
production and acting. A 9-A 18, course 
at Winchester; A 30-S 8, course at Keele. 

London: British Film Institute, 4 Great Rus- 
sell St. London W.C.1; A 15-S 1; “Art 
and History of Film.” 

London: National Federation of Community 
Associations, 26 Bedford Square, London 
W. C. 1; J 11-J 20; Ministry of Education 
course on further education (community 
centers, etc.) held at Ashridge. 

London: University of London; J 10-J 23; 
“Education in England.’ Apply Institute 
of Education, Malet St., London W.C. 1. 

Scotland, Dalkeith (Midlothian): Newbattle 
Abbey; A 3-A 16; painting, music. S 1-S 
8; Festival course: background to third 


(held at Strat- 
“Shakes- 
ama. 

Ju 1-A 9; “The 
“Litera- 
1740- 


16; ““Litera- 
17th Cen- 


Birmingham 
Library, 
27-A 10; C, 


Ju 
Manor College 
aay 

ersity; Ju 10-A 
Apply J. F. Hickson, 
L, tit. 


Stu- 


1-A 
Overseas 


22 


Park College; Ju 
“Britain To- 


11-Ju 25; Edu- 
understanding. 
College, 
political 


Davies St., 
courses for 


65 
11 
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LET’S SEE EUROPE 
ith Annual Tour-—Festivals, Sights 
46 fun-filled days, congenial = 
party Ly N.Y.C une 29, 
plus Atl fare Write now 


Brochure ST. 
6 units grad. study available 


DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-1, California 





‘for 





AROUND mn WORLD ”. 


| See more... 








Earn Your Credits 
in Europe 


Three study tours in comparative edu- 
cation, with from three to six semester 
hours of credit. England, Scotland, 
Holland, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
Finland. Extension tour of Italy and 
Austria. From $995.— to $1585.—, trans- 
atlantic passage by air included. 
Scandinavian educator has planned ex- 
ceptional contacts with teachers, com- 
munities, homes, government and city 
officials. Also large sightseeing pro- 
gram and much free time 


EUROPEAN TRAVELING SEMINAR 
Box 5665, Washington 16, D. C. 











SEE EUROPE next summer 
in a PRIVATE CAR! 


Travel an ideal way — 
small groups in several 
private cars Explore 
under expert leadership 
most of the usual and 
many of the unusual 
places and sights of the 
old world 


“QUEEN MARY” 
June 19 


Under direction of Dr. W. F. Striedieck 
All inclusive price $1250. 
Folder on request 
AUTO TRAILS IN EUROPE 
Box 404 State College, Pa. 


Sailing: 





TRAVEL RIGHT 

Evrope—Request reservations NOW. 
Check choice and mail today. (Ss 
Custom made courier assisted—Europe ( 

2 Conducted tour folders—EUROPE ( ) USA ( 
3. Origins of New England Tour Jun. 24-Jul.5( ) 
“A Course on Wheels.’ American History 
from 1620-1820. 3 hours University Credit. 
For World Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 


- ARNOLD TOURS Zo Sowtuny os 


Boston, we 


“rom 1398 
from 

By air from $1798. Jepon & Orient from $978. 

spend less. Write for booklet 6. 








from $655 incl. steamer. Also col 
No greater value anywhere 
Ask Your Travel Agent 
‘For the Young of all Ages” 
545 Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, Dept. L, MU 2-6544 


Motors trips 
lege credit trips. 


SITA .. nen 


EUROPE—SOUTH AMERICA— MEXICO 
ee Summer Trips 
ANCE - FASHION 
FRENCH LANGUAGE - GRAND TOUR 
ARTS & CRAFTS WORKSHOP—SURVEYS 
from $895 Write for Folder 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
Sponsored by the Cooperative Bureau jor Teachers 


22 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. OX 7-5070 














Far Away Places—Stay-At-Home Prices 
Here‘’s The Trip You've Dreamed About! 


TOURS of EUROPE 
and the HOLY LAND 


Most countries for the least money 
Opera and theatre tickets included 


To: Miss M. W. McKay 
11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE catalogue 
(0 Grand Tour (J Student Tour Pay-Later 


Name 
Address. 
City. 








Zone State. 




















UNIVERSITY 
OF NEUCHATEL 


Switzerland 


FACULTY OF LETTERS 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
FACULTY OF LAW 
FACULTY OF THEOLOGY 


With seminary of modern French 
for foreign students, preparing 
International 
economic and 


graduates degrees. 
law. Commercial, 


social science. 


Holiday Course 1957: July 15—Aug. 17 








TRAVEL FOR CREDIT 
MONTCLAIR TOURS 


-2 er. $224. 


Florida April 19.27 
(meals extra) 

West Indies—( Virgin Islands, Puerto 

Dominican Republic. Haiti, 
Jamaica, Cuba)—July 7-26—2 or 4 
er. $595. (26 meals furnished, tu- 
ition extra) 

Central Eastern Region—( Washing- 

Richmond, Williamsburg, 
Great Smokies, Natural Bridge, 
Skyline Drive, Pa. Dutch Country, 
Gettysburg) August 12-25 er. 
$135. (meals extra) 

Musical Tour of Europe, Summer. 
1957. $1198. (tuition extra) 


Write to Bureau of Field Studies 
State Teachers College 
Upper Montelair, N. J. 


Rico, 


ton, 











/ comeme PROFITABLE STUDY 


™. WITH_YOUR VACATION 


bY 
—_ 


SEND TODAY 
FOR FREE 
BULLETIN 

Write Director of 

Summer School 
Dept. 37T 


WHEATON’S 43rd ANNUAL 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


FACULTY OF 75 


courses include .. . ogee 
Training, Graduate School o' 


tion, Northwoods Honey Rock este Summer 
Institute of Missions. Air-conditioned library. New 
chemistry building. Combine professional training 
with friendly Christian fellowship. 
Inter-Session—June "1 to 21 
First Term—June 22 to July 19 
Second Term—July 20 to August 16 
Black Hills Expeditions leave June 21 and July 19 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp—June 11 to August 17 

Tuition Free to pastors, full-time Christian workers 
and alumni for the Inter- period. 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
LAVAL UNIVERSITY, 


f Quebec, Canada 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 1—August 10, 1957 
jral French, Grammar, Literature, Methods 
Elementary - Intermediate and pe 
Courses; M.A. and Ph.D 
Write for Information 
Secretariat des Cours d’ete, Universite Laval, 
Quebec, C 


Complete 
Teacher 


Wheaton, Illinois 








week of Edinburgh Festival, includes 
visit to 6 shows 
Shrewsbury (Shropshire): “Historic Houses 
of Great Britain,” National Trust Sum- 
mer School (in assoc. with Shropshire 
Adult College, and Nat'l Trust for Scot- 
| land); Ju 5-Ju 15; at Attingham Park, 
| Shrewsbury; Ju 15-Ju 20 at Yorkshire 
| and Derbyshire; Ju 20-Ju 27 in Scotland; 
| lectures, field trips. Apply Director, Nat'l 
Trust for Historic Preservation, 712 Jack- 
Pl. N.W., Washington, D. C., with 
qualifications, interests. 





| son 


| note on 


| IRELAND 
Dublin: Trinity College; Ju 3-Ju 17; “The 
Arts in Ireland.” Apply Registrar, Dublin 
University International Summer School, 
Trinity College, Dublin 
Dublin: University College; Ju 9-Ju 24; 
modern Ireland. Apply Secretary Summer 
School, Earlsfort Terrace 


ITALY 

Aquila: University Summer Courses; Ju 15- 
A 30; Italian L, lit., C, art history. Apply 
Prof. Vincenzo Revera, Instituto Botanico 
dellUniversita di Roma, Rome. 

Florence: University of Florence; Ju 15-A 
31; L, lit. C. Apply Centro di Cultura 
per Stranieri, Via San Gallo 25A, Florence. 

Milan: State University of Milan; A 19-S 14; 
L, lit.; held at Gargnano, Lake Garda. S 
16-30; advanced L. Apply Via della Pas- 
sione 12, Milan. 

Perugia: Italian University 
Ju 1-S 30; Italian L, lit., 
music history, philosophy 
Gallenga, Perugia 





for Foreigners; 
history, art and 
Apply Palazzo 


NETHERLANDS 

Hague: Academy of International Law; Ju 
15-A 10; knowledge of international law 
required. Apply Secretariat, Peace Palace, 
The Hague. 

Hague: Ju 7-Ju 14; A 19-A 29; Introductory 
course on the Ebates "(in English }. 
Apply Secretary, Summer Courses, Neth- 
erlands Universities Foundation for Inter- 
national Cooperation, 27 Molenstraat, The 
Hague. 

Nijmegen: University of Nijmegen; Ju 16-A 

3; “Trends in Modern Civilization” (in 

English). Apply Secretary, Summer 

Courses, Netherlands Universities Found- 

ation for International Cooperation, 27 

Molenstraat, The Hague 





NORWAY 
Oslo: University of Oslo Summer School for 


American Students and Institute for Eng- 
lish Speaking Teachers; J 7-A 16; humani- 
ties, social studies, Norwegian ed. Apply 
Oslo Summer School Admissions Office, 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. See 
page 28-T. 


PORTUGAL 


Coimbra: University of Coimbra; Ju 15-A 
24; Portuguese L, C, history, geography 
Apply Secretario do Curso de Ferias, Fa- 
culdade de Letras. 

Lisbon: University of Lisbon; Ju 12-A 20; 
Portuguese L, lit., C. Apply Rua da Acade- 
mia das Ciencas, Lisbon 


SPAIN 
Barcelona: University of Barcelona; A 7-A 


28; Spanish L, C. Ju 15-A 5; Spanish L, 
C; held at Palma, Mallorca. Apply Direc- 
cione de los Cursos de Verano, Barcelona 

Cadiz: Cursos de Verano de Cadiz; Ju 21-A 
18; Spanish L, lit., C, art. Apply Apartado 
151, Cadiz. 

Madrid: Direccion General de Relaciones 
Culturales; Ju 1-A 11; Spanish L, lit., C. 
Apply Esparteros 1, Madrid 

Madrid: Summer Courses for North Ameri- 
cans (organized by Institute of Hispanic 
Culture and Univ. of Madrid): Ju 1-Ju 
31; A 1-A 31; Spanish L, lit., C, music 
Apply Educational Travel Assn., Inc. 554 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, New York. 

Santiago: University of Santiago; Ju 1-Ju 
31; Spanish L, C, art, history, geography. 
Apply Secretario del Curso de Verano, 
Santiago. 

Segovia: People's University; Ju 10-A 10; 
Spanish L. Apply Apartado 42, Segovia. 


(Continued on page 27-T) 
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Summer School 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 


17TH SESSION 
July 15- August 9 
Registration—Mail: June 1 to July 6 
Personal: July 8 to July 13 


MATRICULATION FEES Ful $40.00 
Partial $10.00 per credit Obligatory fees 
$6.00. Late registration fee (July 15 through 
July 17): $3.00 
Courses of Specia! interest to North 
American Teachers and Students 


ELEMENTARY: Spanish Conversation for 
Beginners. Spanish Vocabulary and Spelling 
for Beginners. Grammar and Spanish Com- 
position for Beginners 

INTERMEDIATE Intermediate Spanish 
Conversation. Intermediate Spanish Voca- 
bulary and Spelling. Intermediate Spanish 
Grammar. Intermediate Spanish Reading 
and Composition. Problems in Learning 
Spanish as a Foreign Language. 
ADVANCED: Advanced Spanish Conversa- 
tion. Advanced Spanish Phonetics. Advanced 
Spanish Grammar. Advanced Spanish Com- 
— Outline of the History of the 
Spanish Language 

SPANISH TEACHING 
ing Spanish 
NUMEROUS COURSES OF HISPANIC 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, CULTURE, HIS- 
in AND SOCIOLOGY; FRENCH, ITAL- 
1A GERMAN: ARTS. MUSIC. OTHER 
SPECIAL COURSES 

MASTERS’ DEGREE IN 
LATIN AMERICAN STUDIE 
information sent on request 
VETERANS: Veterans must present all re- 
quired documents and authorization upon 
matriculation 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES: Var- 
ied and interesting excursions concerts 
theatrical performances; field days the 
University gym, the use of a private club 
at the beach, a series of lectures and art 
exhibitions 

LIVING ARRANGEMENTS: The 
School will furnish a list of 
dwellings offering special rates to st 


Address requests for information to: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
University of Havana Havana, Cuba 


Methods for Teach- 


oP Anees AND IN 
Complete 


Summer 
approved 
udents 








UNIVERSITY 
OF MIAMI 


Invites you to attend stimulat- 
ing summer classes in 
@ CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 
@ BURNSVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
@ OAXACA, MEXICO 
AT CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 
Two Six-Week Summer Sessions 
June 17-July 24; July 26-August 30 
Over 450 undergrad- 
uate degree 
Arts and Sciences Engineering 
Business Administration Law 
Education Musi 
Workshops in 
Film and Television 
Food and Meal Management 
Human Relations 
AT BURNSVILLE, N. CAROLINA 
Parkway Playhouse and Art 
Workshop July 2-August 13 
AT OAXACA, MEXICO 


Workshop in Latin American 
Cultures— June 17-July 24 


graduate and 


courses mm 





Director of Summer Sessions 
University of Miami, Dept. $ 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 
Please send Bulletin on 
grams to: 

NAME 


ADDRESS___ 
ciTy_ 


summer pro- 


nal 


STATE 





_IONE 











University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six Weeks 
Each—June 17 to July 27; July 29 to 
September 7. Tuition Fee $60 for each 
Session 


At SANTA BARBARA—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 24 to August 2. Tuition 
Fee $60. 


At LOS ANGELES—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 24 to August 2. Tuition Fee 
$60. One Session of Eight Weeks. June 
24 to August 16. Tuition Fee $80 


Wide variety of courses, Graduate and 
Undergraduate. Courses have been planned 
to meet all phases of Teacher Training— 
requirements for credentials, courses meet 
ing California State requirements for teach- 
ers from other States as well as California, 
refresher courses — and courses leading to 
Graduate degrees 


FOR BULLETIN, 

of California Summer sions Office, (s), 
Berkeley 4; or 4 Hilgard Avenue, (s), 
Los Angeles 24; or existrar, Santa 
Barbara College, (s), Santa Barbara, Calif 











Brownell Tours to 


EUROPE 


EDUCATION AND FUN 


Small congenial group with an ex- 
perienced tour escort to take care of 
everything. You visit places of his- 
toric importance, see treasures of 
art, mingle with old world customs, 
see the quaint countryside. Ample 
time for knocking about on your 
own, sampling the gaiety of cities. 


$959 TO $1424 

Tourist class on ships; hotels, All 
meals, sightseeing, travel—EVERY- 
THING. 44 to 53 days. Sailings May 
31, June 12, 20, 29. July 11, 17, 19 


TRAVEL & STUDY TOUR 
University of Pau or Univ. of 
Barcelona (at Palma, Ma- 
jorca). Courses and travelling. 
Credits. [Required Education- 
al Travel Income Tax Deduct- 
ible.] Sail 19 June, return 28 
“Tr From $1340. 


See Your Travel Agent 


BROU! NeLL 


Write for Folder ST 


E Brownell Bidg. 
c Birmingham 1, Ala. 











LAST CHANCE 10 WIN 


FREE TOUR to HONG KONG ¢ JAPAN e HAWAII 


Deadline for entries: 
MARCH 15, 1957 


Send entries to: 


Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher Magazine 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


FIRST PRIZE: All-expense round- 
trip to Japan and Hong Kong 


via Pan American 


Seven days at the Miramar Hotel in 
Hong Kong as their guest; two sight- 
seeing tours courtesy Hong Kong Tours 
& Travel Service, plus inspection of 
local schools. 

Full week in Japan as a guest of the 
Japan Tourist Association, While there 
you'll visit Tokyo, Hakone, Kyoto, 
Nikko and Nara, stopping at these first- 
class deluxe hotels: In Tokyo the Im- 
perial Hotel; Miyanoshita and Hakone 
at the Fujiya Hotel; in Kyoto at Miyako 
Hotel and in Nikko at Kanaya Hotel. 


SECOND PRIZE: All-expense 
round-trip to Japan 
via Pan American 


Full week in Japan as a guest of the 
Japan Tourist Association. While there 
youll visit Tokyo, Hakone, Kyoto, 
Nikko and Nara, stopping at these first- 
class deluxe hotels: In Tokyo the Im- 
perial Hotel; Miyanoshita and Hakone 
at the Fujiya Hotel; in Kyoto at Miyako 
Hotel and in Nikko at Kanaya Hotel. 


THIRD PRIZE: All-expense 
round-trip to Hawaii 


via Pan American 


Six nights as a guest of the Islander 
Hotel in Waikiki. The International 
Travel Service plays host for a "Round 


—“_—"~—~_——~~—r~r—~erwovr"— 


the Island trip, a visit to Pearl Harbor 
and evening visits to Don the Beach- 
comber’s and Lau Yee Chai’s for their 
show and a native drink. A free Hula 
lesson (at prize winner's discretion! ) 
and attendance at Hawaii Calls Broad- 
cast luncheon. 


All tours originate and termi- 
nate in San Francisco, California 


25 ADDITIONAL PRIZES: 


Runners-up receive a copy of New 
Horizons, 576-page world travel guide 
prepared by Pan American and pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster. 


Here’s all you have to do—just write 
a letter, essay or article about why 
you'd like to visit the North Pacific area. 
Maximum length is 750 words, typed 
double-spaced. Handwritten enties will 
be disqualified. Entries not returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped, re- 
turn addressed envelope. 


Eligibility: Any full-time U. S. Teacher, 
supervisor, curriculum specialist, school 
librarian or administrator in public, 
private or parochial elementary or 
secondary school 


Judges: Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
Chairman of the Editorial Board, Scho- 
lastic Magazines (former U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education); Dean George 
Stoddard, New York University School 
of Education; Mr. $§. W. Kimura, Japan 
Travel Information Office; Irving F. 
Pearson, executive secretary, Illinois 
Education Association. 


be 





Mail your entry TODAY 


— 


WINGS OVER THE PACIFIC TRAVEL CONTEST 





Summer School 
in GUATEMALA 


San Carlos University 


Courses in Mayan Art, Enalish: Reig 
thropo ogy conducted in +m Id Fo 
to nearby Mayan ruins & In llages. 

Courses in Hispanic FR. History & 
Linguistics in Spanish. 

University credit, six units. Approved for 
G. I. Bill and Korean veterans. "Master of 
Arts degree 


TUITION: $60 for six weeks 


WRITE: SECRETARY, APARTADO 179, 
GUATEMALA, C. A. 





Southern California 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 24-Aug. 2; Aug. 5-Aug. 31 


Numerous courses will be offered in all di- 
visions of the University—graduate and wu = 
grodvate. Faculty includes many distinguished 
professors. Organized social, cultu and 
recreational activities ore provided. Delight- 
ful summer climate. 
For Bulletin, write to 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 7 











The Famous 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Language Schools 


Foreign 
LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
JUNE 28-AUGUST 15 

* 


Bread Loaf 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
JUNE 26-AUGUST 10 

° 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
AUGUST 14-28 
° 
For bulletins, information 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury 15, Vermont 





25TH ANNIVERSARY SESSION 
University of Alberta 


Banff School of Fine Arts 
June 17th to September 7th, 1957 
Painting, Music, Piano, Choral, 
Strings, Composition, Singing, Drama, 
Ballet, Weaving, Ceramics, Interior 
Decoration, Television-Radio & Play- 
writing, Short Story, Oral French and 
Photography. 
For Calendar write: Director 

Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 


Acadia University. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


In the Heart of the 
Evangeline Country 


Wolfville, N. S$. 





Canada 














~ GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual ochoo! sponsored by 
the Universidad Aut de an 
members of Stanford University pa will offer 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 7-August 10, courses 
in art, folklore, geography, history, language and 
literature. $225 covers tuition, board & room. Write 
Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, 
California 








SUMMER STUDY GUIDE 





Continued from page 25-T 


University of Seville; A 3-S 30; 
Spanish L, lit., C, art, music. Apply Cur- 
sos para Extranjeros, Facultad de Filoso- 
fia de Letras, Calle San Fernando, Seville; 


Seville: 


SWEDEN 
Mullsjo: Anglo American Center; J 22-A 24; 


music, Chinese Culture. Apply Director. 
Mullsjo. 

Stockholm: University of Stockholm; M-S; 
languages, art. Apply Summer Course 
Dept. of the University, Grevturegatan 9, 
Stockholm, 

Uppsala: University of Uppsala and Swedish 
Institute for Cultural Relations; A 6-A 24; 
“Modern Sweden” (in English). Apply to 
Institute at Kungsgatan 42, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 

Churwalden: Albert Schweitzer College; 
Ju-A (three two-week courses) s«@iology 
religion, philosophy, psychology, (in Eng- 
lish and German). Apply Prof. Casparis, 
Albert Schweitzer College, Churwalden. 

Geneva: University of Geneva; Ju 15-O 19; 
French L. lit. C. Ju 15-A 10; special course 
for teachers of French. Apply Cours de 
Vacances, rue de Candolle, Geneva. See 
page 28-T. 

Lausanne: University 
O 5 (three-week sessions) ; 
Apply Cours de Vacances, 
Cathedrale, Lausanne. 

Neuchatel: University of Neuchatel; 
A 17; French L, lit. See page 25- T. 


LATIN AMERICA 


of Lausanne; Ju 16- 
French L, lit, 
5 Place de la 


Ju 15- 


CUBA 
Havana: University of Havana; Ju 15-A 23; 


Spanish L, lit., history, sociology. (Schol- 
arships available; apply Div. of Ed., Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C.) 
See page 25-T 
Havana: University 

A 16; L, lit, history 
courses) L. Apply 
Havana. See page 


of Villanueva; J 24- 

Ju 1-A 9; (graduate 
Apartado 6, Marianao, 
18-T 


GUATEMALA 

Guatemala City 
Spanish L, lit., 
Mayan art, archeology 
Registrar, Summer School, 
See page 27-T 


Carlos University; 
history (in Spanish) , 
(in English). Apply 
Apartado 179 


San 


MEXICO 

Guadalajara: Guadalajara Summer School; 
Ju 1-A 10; Sponsored by Univ. of Guada- 
lajara with Stanford Univ. faculty; L, C, 
lit. art, folklore, history, geography. 
Apply Dr. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford 
University, California. See page 27-T. 

Guanajuato: University of Guanajuato; Ju 
1-A 15; L, C, art, lit. (scholarships avail- 
able). Apply Summer School Secretary, 





University of Guanajuato 
Mexico City: Mexico City 
Ju 16; Ju 18-A 23; L, lit., social studies, 
ed., arts; workshops in Latin Am. C., inter-| 
nationa] relations, group guidance. Avply 
Dean of Admissions, Kilometer 16, Carre- 
tera Mexico-Toluca, Mexico 10, D. F. | 
Mexico City; National Univ. of Mexico, *| 
Ju 2-A 16. Apply Registrar, Summer 
School for Foreigners, San Cosme 71, 
Mexico, D. F 
Monterrey: Instituto Tecnologico de Mon-| 
terrey, Escuela de Verano; Ju 14-A 24; 
L, lit., social studies, arts and crafts, spe- 
cial courses for teachers. See page 28-T! 
Saltillo: International Academy of Spanish; 
Ju 1-A 7: L, lit., C, crafts, music, ed 
Apply Registrar, Miss Mary Wise, Box 
141, Zion, Illinois 

San Miguel de Allende: Instituto Allende: 
J 17-A 31; L, Mexican history, writing, 
drama, arts, crafts (in English). Apply 
Instituto, San Miguel de Allende, Guana- 
juato. 

Taxco: Mexican Art Workshop: Ju 4-A 7; 
L, painting, silvercraft. Apply Director, 
238 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 

Taxco: Taxco Summer School; Ju 25-A 25; 
L, C, painting, silvercraft, field St 


College; J 1l- 


Apply Prof. J. E. Angulo, 807 N. Main St. 
Wichita, Kansas. See page 20-T. 








"Now_| can 
AFFORD TO 


RAVEL 


“Thanks to The Rainbow— 


Pan Am’s popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the 


Popular World-Wide Plan” 


@ Come summer, budgets need 
not stay teachers from foreign 
travel. Finance your trip with 
the World-Wide Plan—Go Now, 
Pay Later—10% down, the rest 
in up to 20 months. 

Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 

Write for your copy of “‘Ad- 
venturesin Education,’’ Pan Am’s 
up-to-date travel directory. With 
it you will receive a free trial copy 
of “Pan American World Air- 
ways Teacher.’’ George Gardner, 
Supt. Educational Services, P. O. 
Box 1908, New York 17, N.Y. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 











SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 


Beane omer come ‘ a MONTERREY TEC 
; eo y Member of the Southern Association of Colleges 

N& IVERSITY I ms ali ( : and Secondary Schools, of the Association of Texas 
Accredited by the Texas Education 


U Colleges, and 


Agency 





1957 SUMMER SESSIONS Languages, in Mathematics, Liberal 
| Arts, Architecture, Field Geography, 


SIX WEEKS SESSION 4 Folklore, Arts and Crafts. 
= f INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR 
PROGRAM 





OF PITTSBURGH || Filmstrips <9 78 _|| ,juty.4.70, auousy, 26, 1987, 


JULY 1-AUGUST 9 = 
Special Two, Three, Eight, and Twelve ees a egg 
Weeks Sessions , For illustrated literature: 
ESCUELA DE VERANO Y DE EXTENSION 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
For bulletin and information Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey 
| 47 Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 


Address, DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 
University of Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania | : ; ps 2 So a 4 7 
a <= = pabhes* : UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA 
‘ re SWITZERLAND 


é § Summer courses in French Language 1957 
5 sessions of 3 weeks from 


UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL ‘ ; ti a “3 ‘ ie: Classes deans began tp aetneet, students 

FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL eae AEA A TeROM JULY 15 TO AUGUST 10" 

July 2nd - August 14th, 1957 | Coronet’s Southeast Asia: Lands and | eonhat tantoeraines tear By 2 Vedue 
cation and a few pupils from primary schools. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE | Peoples shows primitive farm methods. rds meg pee yee so 
ULY 15 TO AUGUST 


: : J 3 
Courses offered in three Sections | | With the collaboration of leading persons 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES: Southeast Asia: from U.N.O., W.H.O., the Red Cross, etc. 


2 Excursions — Entertainments 












































INTERMEDIATE Lands and Peoples 13 mins., color or For programmes and information please 
POSTGRADUATE B&W. Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Indo- apply to: 
All the courses are given by prominent china shown as producers of rubber COURS 08 VACANCES, MNVERSTY (24) 
French speaking professors and specialists ai x 1 en 4 . GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
For Calendar and information, write to oil, tin, teak, and rice. Thailand farm 
J. A. HOUPERT, Director ; : > il fe > *()- 
Summer School, University of Montreal neg bag on Pe life os Y A Summer of Study and Recreation 
C. P. 6128, Montreal, Canada p e. (U. EL, Jr. 1.) Coronet Films, 65 in Historic Metropolitan Boston 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. hide 0 —den 16 
- A Norld History: Prehistoric Man — 
“aa Sat aia NSF SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
University of San Francisco Through the River Cultures—4 film Chenhiny’ © Saaledies = iain 
Summer Sessions Abroad 1957 strips, color. Man's progress from pre- | ARENA THEATER ACTING COMPANY 
historic times through ancient civiliza- Music ¢ Classics © American Folklore 
Valencia, Spain: July 1—August 3. Sum- aad . ; Ana oe . | awy MEN LT F 
gine Gehool with optional tour of Euress tions. Old rong Age 33 frs. New | ELEMEP maa fag Pena Ry oe ag 
Guadalajara, Mexico: June 24—July 27. Stone Age—39 frs. River Cultures: READING — ARITHMETIC — SPELLING CLINIC 
Summer School at the beautiful city of Egypt—46 frs. River Cultures: Mesopo- | | Teacher Training Courses: Pre-school to High 
: oe ‘apa : School. Prot 
preaaspape i ; ae tamia—45 frs. (U. EL., Jr. and Sr. ) Planning. Writers Workshops,” Graduate” and 
ran our of Europe: June 27—August — 5 P rT. - — a ndergraduate redit e Coeducational 
a Sh dmtsies. Byerrtdne Mies Clas Society for Visual _Education, 1345 cock Anaemia Pemee 
De luxe hotels. For those who wish to Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIl. TUFTS UNIVERSITY—SUMMER SCHOOL 
travel only MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS ° BULLETIN 
wpe to a og Sanchez ENGLISH: Legislative Reporter—20 
niversity o an Francisco . - : . . . + 
, ae mins. Importance of legislative report- TI UJ f 0) 
San Francisco 17, California ; chgae : 
ing in journalism; shows reporter at le niversity 0 ttawa 
Se work in a state capital; role of wire The Bilingual University of Canada 
services; importance of local news- 
FLYING COLLEGE paper editors. (Sr. H., Ad.) Ohio State SUMMER SCHOOL 
SUMMER TO U RS University, Dept. of Photography, Mo- July 1st - August 6th 
| tion Picture Division, Brown Hall, Co- “a , Pale 
| st n rgraduatr i ra é 4 
AROUND THE WORLD $2070 lumbus 10, Ohio. a 208 ‘te “ ~~ 
i s ‘ 5 
Other tours $699 and up Philosophy Psychology-Education 
MUSIC: Symphony Orchestra Se- Slav Studies Conversational French 








EUROPE (3 tours), AROUND AFRICA, . Ate , 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA, RUSSIA, | | Ties—second edition, 5 films, 11 mins. Calendar available on application 


MIDDLE EAST SEMINAR. 8th season | | each, B&W or color. Produced in dsscsee oi teenene aie 
| Vienna with Vienna Symphony; each University of Ottawa Ottawa, Canada 


film introduces an instrumental group, 


using works of major composers: The SUMMER IN HAWAII 


Brass Choir. The Woodwind Choir, Sun & Fourth Annual Tour Surf & 
ag aa: in The ee un 1957 Sightseeing 
The String Choir, rhe Percussion Three weeks of vacationing, relaxing and enjoying 
. . . ® = aeee : the utmost In this world renowned and exotic wonder- 
Group; The Sy mphony Orchestra (14 land. Inspirational experience in International living 
and friendships. Hotel accommodations at Waikiki. 


OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL mins.) (Jr. and Sr. H., Ad.) Encyclo- Arrival timed to take advantage of summer session at 
for American Students paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, ll. the University of Hawaii if desired. Information and 


1 e lab V 4 
INSTITUTE FOR ne gy amg TEACHERS _Vena anes es wee are eres O'CONNOR, 
evenrn ession wENe au 7 


6 weeks, July 6 to August 16, 1957 2 SE EM g 
Oslo, Norway Titles listed are black and white sound | ——mmme AROUND WORLD — 
For catalogue and blank write : So _ . sarwise indicate With the WYNN’. i9th Tri 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. ith the ip 
OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL ADMISSIONS OFFICE ee : ; Lv. June 22 $2995 
Northfield, Minnesota Descriptions are based on announcements Also October 12 67 Days 
oe . . : nr Since *hase EUROPE Off Beaten Track 
— —— or — _ purchase Ly. Jone 2514 Countries © 1 
and rental prices vary with locale, none are ys—Private Motor Coac 
Langs aie. a AFRICA Cape To Cairo 


When writing to advertisers, be sure 
2 mode - U. El 
th aw it shown here. Key to grade levels: U. ‘ ‘ 
to fell them you saw it in (Upper Elementary); Jr. H. (Junior High); College ‘eke eS $2595 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. (Adult). WYNN TOURS, 445 E. Leadora, Giendora, Calif. 


For graduates, undergraduates, and 
professional persons 
WRITE: PROF. H. S. TARBELL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE EASTON, PA. 
























































New Materials 














New relief globe can be painted by 
students to show rainfall, political 
division, mountains, rivers, etc. 


RELIEF GLOBE—For years, now, the 
map makers have been coming out 
vith 3-D relief maps. Here, for the 
first time, is a relief globe. Made of 
white plastic, it may be painted on 
by students and then wiped clean 
inches in diameter, it rests on 
1 wrought iron stand. Write School 
Division, Geo-Physical Maps, Inc., 101 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
$14.00). Includes a teacher’s manual. 


“COFFEE KLATCH”—One of the cen- 
ters for 18th-century intelligentsia in 
England was the local coffee house. 
The Nestle Company has prepared a 
full-color painting showing 18th-cen- 
tury English authors discussing current 
affairs over coffee. Free in classroom 
quantities from Nestle Company, White 
N. Y. (Note: Artist has taken 
some liberties in using authors that 
were not exactly contemporaries. ) 


BETTER VISION CHART =Full-color 
10 x 60 inch chart shows how human 
vision evolved, outlines causes of eye 
defects. Printed on both sides of heavy 
stock paper. Write Better Vision Insti- 


Twelve 


Plains, 


29-T 


tute, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N. Y. ($1). Includes instructor’s manual. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT DI- 
RECTORY —A must for any audio- 
visual director, this 200-page plastic- 
bound illustrated book brings together 
in one handy guide descriptions of A-V 
equipment. Included: photos, specifica- 
tions and prices for projectors, record- 
ers, playbacks, screens, etc. Write 
National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
2540 Eastwood Avenue, Evanston, III. 
($3.75 if payment accompanies order). 


STUDYING TURKEY?—Some very 
fine teaching materials are being of- 
fered free by the Turkish Information 
Office, 444 East 52 Street, New York 
22, N. Y. You can get classroom quan- 
tities of the comic book Adventure in 
Turkey, a two-color wall-chart on The 
New Turkey, 
euide. Latter includes a bibliography. 
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Booklet tells all pa Turkey. 





Bg 
Books gx 

y : — 
Spooks Deluxe, by Danton Walker 


(Franklin Watts, $3.95), should please 
readers with a flair for psychic re- 





and haunted 
houses. As secretary to Alexander 
Woollcott, Broadway columnist, and 
world traveler, Danton Walker has met 
the celebrities of four decades and 
found that nearly every one has his 
own ghost story. 

A ghostly intruder inspired Noel 
Coward to write “Blithe Spirit,” while 
Mae West, Aldous Huxley, and others 


search, ouija boards, 


have had extraordinary experiences 
with spiritualist mediums. Admirers of 
Maxwell Anderson’s “High Tor” will be 
surprised to learn how closely the play- 
wright’s imagination paralleled geo- 
graphical details and legends of the 
region which were unknown to him 
before the play was written.—Eua P. 
Moute, Milby H. S., Houston, Tex. 


Costumes and Styles, by Henny 
Harald Hansen (Dutton, $5.95), is one 
of the best costume books to appear 
in a long time. Full color figures from 
Egyptian wall paintings, embroidery, 
period paintings, and fashion pictures, 
present a cross section of costume from 
3000 B. C. to the present. Should 
make a useful addition to art, drama, 
history, and literature department li- 
braries.—LEARNED T. BuLMAN, East 
Orange (N. J.) Public Library. 
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Over 50,000 Subsidized 
Opportunities To 


Study 
Abroad 


NEW 1956-57 EDITION OF UNESCO’S 
INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOK OF 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE OPPORTUNITIES 


ULL, authoritative information on op- 

portunities for foreign travel and study, 
in over 100 different countries, including 
opportunities for acquiring practical ex- 
perience abroad in industry or commerce. 
Undergraduate or middle-aged, you may 
qualify. 
STUDY ABROAD, the only handbook of 
its kind, tells how, where you may apply. 
More than twice as many of these grants 
are available to Americans than to na- 
tionals of any other country, by donors in 
over 100 countries — covering practically 
every field of learning. 
At-a-glance index tells you immediately 
who can study, what subjects, where. 

$2.00 


719 pages. 
Don't waste precious time. Order your copy today from 
+ International Documents Service 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Dept. S-3, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 














THE 


AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


1957 announcement 


13th Annual institute on U. S$. in World 
Affairs—June 24 through August 2, inclu- 
sive. Five weeks in Washington, | week 
in New York. Four or Six Credits. 

4th Annual Institute on Problems in Edu- 
cation—July 1 through August 9, inclu- 
sive. Four or six week sessions, all in 
Washington. Four or Six credits 

Now available — three and six credit 
study ‘workshops in both elementory and 
secondary education starting June 17 


Dr. Samve!l Engle Burr, Jr. 
Chairman 

Department of Education 
The American University 
Washington 16, D. C. 


for complete 
information 
write: 








NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMER 
PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 
100s of opportunities in all States 
18 Foreign Countries. Includes: Over 
seas Study Awards, Summer Theaters 
Earning free trips to Europe, Duce 
Ranches, Industries, Camps, etc t 
now. Rush $2 


CRUSADE—Dept. SCH. 
Box 99, Greenpoint Sta., B'iyn 22, N. Y 








10th “Anniversary 


EUROPEAN STUDY TOUR 
IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


June 21 to August 24 — Ist Class Level 


Explore — Study — Relax — Shop 
Qualify der 2-8 hrs. undergr. or grad. credit 


Write to Dr. Wm. Reitz 
727 Student Center, Wayne State University 
ee Detroit 2, Michigan 











READERS’ CHOICE BOOK OFFER 


This issue contains a two-page an- subscriber. These materials fully ex- 
nouncement which presents a special plain the advantages of this new, sim- 
book offer to student subscribers plified plan for making good books 


As noted in last week’s pre-an- available at prices teen-agers can af- 


nouncement, the 40 books listed in ford. 

this offer have been carefully selected If other teachers in your school 

by READERS’ CHOICE-the Budget would like to have materials for order- 

Book Service—to appea he wide ing these books, a post card addressed 

range of teen-age reading interests to READERS’ CHOICE (33 West 
| 


Materials to d with this book 42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y.) will 


LISé ] i 
offer were 
separately, to every classroom teacher Readers’ Choice Spring Book List. 


To order free materials, clip and mail this , 
coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St re 
N. Y. C. 36. You will receive free aids direct 

from our advertisers. 
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casei ? 


This coupon valid for two months. March 8, 1957 


mailed several days ag bring them promptly. Just ask for the 


Free Period 


Interpretation: A progressive school 
teacher we know, excited by all the 
hoopla about My Fair Lady, told her 
eighth graders the story of Pygmalion 
and then asked them to write an essay 
on the subject. “This story,” one of the 
essays began, “is about a professor who 
teaches a poor girl remedial reading.” 
-New Yorker. 





Can't Spell Rite: Spelling in my day 
was pretty clear sailing. But modern 
moppets have to fight their way 
through a barrage of phonetic trade- 
marks, slogans and copyrighted hiero- 
glyphics so confusing it’s a wonder they 
don’t give up in disgust. What chance 
have the words corn and crisp against 
a company backed with a $6,000,000 
a year campaign designed to teach you 
and your little ones theyre Korn and 
Krisp?—Jack Ciuer, Our Spellbound 
Children. 


Criticism: One classroom teacher 
asked her third and fourth graders: 
“What did you or didn’t you like about 
first and second grade?” 

One little girl said: “I would rather 
be dumb and have fun like in the first 
grade. Now we have to learn things. 
I'll be glad when I get it all learned 
so I can have fun some more.”—Phi 
Delta Kappan 


Language: In this age of rock ’n’ roll 
it isnt surprising to see a sign in a 
Brooklyn drug store: “Teen-age spoken 
here.”"—BERNARDINE Kuie.ty, Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


Quotable Quote: “Facts do not cease 
to exist because they are ignored.” 
Atpous HUXLEY. 


Definition: Mark Twain once defined 
news as anything that causes a woman 
to say, “My goodness!” 


Speechless: The teacher told the 
class to write a composition on “The 
Most Beautiful Thing I Ever Saw.” 
Five minutes later little Jimmy handed 
in his paper. Very curious to see what 
he had been able to write in such 
short time, the teacher picked up his 
paper to read it. There was only one 
sentence on the page. It said, “The 
most beautiful thing I ever saw was 
too beautiful for words.” 

Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY MARCH 6 


5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
The English foreign correspondent. A 
visit to Disneyland Park. 

:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Man in 
Flight,” tracing the centuries-old desire 
of man to fly, and man’s failures and 
successes in aviation, through animated 
and live-action sequences. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Maurice Chevalier’s 
Paris: The showman takes a good look 
at the city he loves in an hour-long 
color film tour. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: E. G. 
Marshall plays Alexander Hamilton in 
“The Duel,” a dramatization of the 2 
edy at Weehawken, New Jersey, July 
11, 1804, 


THURSDAY MARCH 7 


5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
Jiminy Cricket Presents “I’m No Fool 
in Water.” A new “Spin and Marty” 
serial begins. 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: “Run- 
ning the Colorado,” the exciting jour- 
ney of Mrs. Georgie White’s boat trip 
through the rapids. Interesting Indian 
caves and relics. 

(CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: See Hugh 
O'Brian, TV’s Wyatt Earp, take a bus- 
man’s holiday in “Invitation to a Gun- 
fighter,” as Matt Jeffers, a Civil War 
veteran who returns enraged to find 
his property seized because he sided 
with the South. See Doris Murray’s in- 
terview with O'Brian in March 22 “Ju- 
nior Scholastic.” “Charley’s Aunt” orig- 
inally scheduled, is delayed. 


MARCH 8 


3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Watch for 
“Wuthering Heights” soon to be telecast. 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
Christine Marshall, California state 
champion baton twirler, and Kathleen 
Lensky, young violinist of North Holly- 
wood, on “Talent Roundup Day.” 


SATURDAY MARCH 9 


12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “One 
Volt Times One Amp Equals One What?” 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: 
“The Magic Flute.” 


FRIDAY 


SUNDAY MARCH 10 


10:35 a.m. (ABC) Negro College Choirs: 
Spellman College, Atlanta, Ga. 

12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
Band Jamboree from Levittown, L.L, 
N.Y., High School. Musical groups from 
the elementary grades to the high school 
marching bands. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) N.Y. Philharmonic: Bee- 
thoven’s Emperor Concerto, Eugene 


Istomin. 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Odyssey: “Comics.” 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: 
X-ray machines in action at Emory 
University. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Telephone Time: 
Laura Bridgman, Helen Keller’s inspira- 
tion, is the central figure in “The Key,” 
the story of how Dr. Samuel Howe of 
Boston’s Perkins Institute taught this 
blind and deaf girl to talk. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Omnibus: Alvin 
Sapinsley’s blank verse play on “The 


Trial of Captain Kidd,” an examination 
of the possibility that Kidd was made 
the scapegoat in order to squash the 
scandal of the nobles who backed him. 


MONDAY MARCH 11 


6:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) The American 
Scene: Through the Eyes of Its Writers 


Jack Palance stars in F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s The Last Tycoon on Play- 
house 90 March 14 (CBS-TV) 9:30 p.m. 


(Premiere): Walter Edmunds discusses 
historical novels of the American Rev- 
olution on “The Beginnings of a Na- 
tion.” Mar. 18: “The Frontier” with 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark. Mar. 25: “The 
South.” Apr. 1: “The Business Man.” 
Apr. 8: “The American Family.” Apr. 
15: “The Moral Climate” (O’Hara, 
Lewis, Anderson, Hawthorne.) Apr. 22: 
“The Disinherited” (Steinbeck, Algren, 
Schulberg.) Apr. 29: “Men at War.” May 
6: “Americans Abroad.” May 13: “The 
Painful Years” (novels of adolescence.) 
May 20: “America on Trial” (the non- 
conformist and reformer.) May 27: “The 
Writer’s World” (portrait of the writer 
as an artist.) 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “A 
Child is Waiting,” by Abby Mann, the 
story of a retarded child. A nurse just 
hired at a home for retarded children 
takes a — interest in a boy whose 
successful careerist mother has lost 
contact with her child. The nurse tries 
to reestablish the relationship. 


TUESDAY MARCH 12 


6:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Geography for De- 
cision (Premiere): “People Affect Place,” 
how humans affect the environment in 
which they live. Professor Albert Burke 
and a distinguished Middle Eastern 

est. Mar. 19: “Place Affects People,” 
ow our economic, political and social 
ideals were determined by the fact that 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock 
and not Saudi Arabia or the Amazon. 


31-T 


WEDNESDAY MARCH 13 


6:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Mathematics (Pre- 
miere): “Infinity,” with James Newman, 
host, and Dr. Karl Menger, Illinois Tech. 
Mar. 20: Archimedes. Mar. 27: Measure- 
ment (remote from National Bureau of 
Standards). Apr. 3: Puzzles with George 
Gamow. Apr. 10: Automatic Computers 
(remote from M.I.T.). Apr. 17: Theory 
of Games. Apr. 24: Probability. May 1: 
Mathematics and Art. May 8: Paradoxes. 


THURSDAY MARCH 14 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: The Crisis in 
School Discipline (Tentative). 

6:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) American Govern- 
ernment and the Pursuit of Happiness 
(Premiere): What is Government? Mar. 
21: The Supreme Court. Mar. 28: The 
House of Representatives. Apr. 4: The 
Senate. Apr. 11: How a Senator Gets 
His Work Done. Apr. 18: The Legislative 
History of a Bill. Apr. 25: Growth of 
the Presidency. May 2: The Presidency: 
As the Focus of American Government 
May 9: The Executive Office of the 
President. May 16: The President and 
Congress. May 23: Democracy. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: Jack 
Palance in Don Mankiewicz’ adaptation 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s “The Last Ty- 
coon,” the story of a hard-driving movie 
producer who knows, at the age of 35, 
that he is dying of an incurable disease, 
and is making his last movie. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. What changes has the 
adapter made in Fitzgerald's work? Do 
the changes violate Fitzgerald's theme? 
What are the TV adapter’s special prob- 
lems? What qualities should .a good 
adapter have? See Gore Vidal’s com- 
ments on this problem in “New World 
Writing No. 10” (Mentor, 50c). 2. The 
narrator states in the prologue: “The 
fragment (of the novel) as it stands has, 
we believe, enough to say to stand on 
its own merits. If you want all the loose 
ends tied up, you'll have to do it your- 
self.” Do you agree about its merits? 
Are you satisfied with its unfinished 
state? How much creation can an author 
expect from the audience’s imagina- 
tion? Discuss the phenomenon of the 
happy ending and compare it with, say, 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 3. List all the influ- 
ences that change the original idea of 
a movie as they appear in this play 
Describe how each of these influences 
limits the film as an art form. Discuss 
Hollywood “adaptations” in reference to 
other movies based on books or plays 
4. Which elements in “The Last Tycoon” 
seem melodramatic? Which seem realis- 
tic? 5. Describe the creative roles of the 
producer, the writer, and the director 
as they affect the development of a film 
William Lewin’s new “Standards of 
Photoplay Appreciation” (17 Brainer 
Road, Summit, N.J., $4.75) may prove 
helpful. With whom does Fitzgerald 
sympathize? Has he stacked his cards? 


FRIDAY MARCH 15 


6:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Highlights of Opera 
History (Premiere): “Introduction” 
What is an Opera, a play with music or 
a play in music? The difference be- 
tween spoken and music drama is dem- 
onstrated by the handkerchief scene in 
Shakespeare’s “Othello” and Verdi's 
“Otello.” Mar. 22: How Opera Began; 
Monteverdi. Mar. 29: High Baroque 
Opera; Handel. Apr. 5: Court Opera in 
France; Purcell and Lully. Apr. 12: Re- 
volt against Court Opera; Pergolesi 
Apr. 19: Between Baroque and Classi- 
cism; Gluck. Apr. 26: The Pinnacle of 
Classic Opera; Mozart. May 3: Revolu- 
tion and Early Romanticism; Beethoven 


WATCH FOR THESE: 

March 17 (NBC-TV) Hallmark: Robert 
Sherwood’s “There Shall Be No Night.” 
Teleguide. 

March 31 (CBS-TV) Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein: “Cinderella.” Teleguide 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





What a catch! (She’s got The Hertz Idea ) 


And what a vacation! She 
likes to fish, so she got to- 
gether with four other girls 
and took a trip in a Hertz car. 

That’s The Hertz Idea! Go 
vacationing with friends— 
just for the fun of it—and 
split the one low rate. So in- 
expensive! Hertz’ national 
average rate is just $37.50 a 
week plus 8 cents a mile. That 


includes all gasoline, oil and 
proper insurance. And five 
ride for the cost of one! 

Or if you prefer—you may 
go by fast train or plane and 
have a sparkling, new Power- 
glide Chevrolet Bel Air or 
other fine Hertz car waiting 
at your destination in over 
750 cities world-wide. All you 
need to drive it as your own 


are your driver’s license and 
proper identification. 

To be sure of a car at your 
destination —any where — use 
Hertz’ reservation service. 
Call your local Hertz office. 
We’re listed under “Hertz”’ in 
alphabetical phone books 
everywhere! Hertz Rent A 
Car, 218 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, [linois. 





